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SANGUELAC. 



CHAPTER L 

GATHERING CLOUDS. 

ON the last morning of his visit, Minna was, 
perhaps for the first time in her life, sur- 
prised and mortified by Clarence's fitful neglect 
and recurring absence of mind. Descending 
somewhat tardily to the breakfast table, she 
found him so preoccupied with his letters and 
journals that her entrance passed unnoticed, 
and even her spontaneous greeting was an- 
swered without look or smile, in an inattentive 
tone. Twice or thrice he roused himself for a 
moment to reply with his usual aflfectionate 
courtesy to her interruptions ; each time he fell 
back into deeper silence and more evidently 
anxious musings. And, when he let her leave 
the parlour without appointing or asking a ren- 
dezvous, she was so hurt and indignant that — 
but that it was the last morning, and she could 
VOL. n, B 
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not bear to run the risk of losing it entirely — 
she would have ignored his presence in the 
house, and betaken herself where he might have 
had some trouble in finding her. She was 
sorry for her petulance, and doubly glad that 
she had not carried it so far, when, joining him 
in the garden and invited to share his stroll 
through their favourite haunts of old, her 
reproaches elicited an earnest and conclusive 
defence. 

* There are things — not persons — Minna, 
dearer to me than even you are. The news 
from Kansas is worse than ever ; and the sum- 
mons which asks me to meet several of our 
leading men in Charleston shows that they are 
at last aware of its gravity. It is the civil war 
my father always feared, begun at last.' 

' Only among the rowdies of both sections, 
outside the range of law and order, Clarence V 

* True. But both sections, especially the 
North, are sending volunteers and arms to the 
scene of action. The Yankees tried to snatch 
Kansas for themselves, by flooding her with the 
scum of their population ; the Missourian bor- 
derers naturally resented and resisted this 
attempt, threatening to hem them in with 
enemies on three sides, and render their slaves 
restless and disorderly by constant invitations 
to run away. Blood has been shed again and 
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again in skirmishes, and now there has been a 
pitched battle, or something very like it. Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut are sending forces to 
feed the war ; and it cannot be long before such 
a conflict spreads — how or whither one can 
hardly tell. When a nation is divided into 
hostile parties, separated by a geographical 
line, with such pretexts for outrage as slavery 
affords, a river will not long keep them from 
coming to blows ; and our Constitution provides 
a periodical incitement to organized agitation — 
a national conflict lasting for months, and pro- 
voking the fiercest passions of both sides. We 
are living in a powder magazine. Kansas has 
laid the train, and the Presidential election 
scatters sparks in all directions.' 

' Surely, Clarence, you look at things en noir. 
The people would be horror-struck at the idea 
of civil war ; the Government would be prompt 
to crush it in the bud.' 

' I am not so sure. Ninety-nine men in a hun- 
dred, both North and South, feel all you say. But 
I made acquaintance, through my father's corre- 
spondence and my diplomatic opportunities, 
with the best men of all parties and both sec- 
tions. They are in a dangerous mood— all 
disposed to say *' We can bear and forbear no 
more." And that is not the worst. There are 
ten thousand Northern rowdies, under the 

b2 
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who at first wished chiefly to learn what 
Colonel Derval thought of the great and 
critical issues of the day, he had left on them 
a strong and almost always favourable impres- 
sion. He knew so very much that it concerned 
them to know, and that it surprised them to learn 
from so young a man, and yet he was so little de- 
sirous to obtrude himself or his opinions. This 
entire absence of any disposition to parade a 
kind of knowledge which might have enabled him 
to take a leading part in conversation— his re- 
serve in the expression of his own ideas, and still 
more his cautious silence where a less careful 
speaker would have betrayed unawares the 
sources of his information, and perhaps commit- 
ted those who had expressed to him views they 
did not care to publish — had inspired a high 
opinion of his judgment, coolness, and capacity ; 
a confidence in himself and his statements seldom 
given to one so young. 

The first subject of discussion among the 
party was naturally the news from Kansas. 
From this the host quickly and intentionally 
turned the conversation to the general prospects 
of the great political issue of which the civil 
struggle in that Territory was only an acciden- 
tal and especially violent ebullition. 

* The Union I' said H , the foremost in 

rank and influence, as one of the eldest among 
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the junior members of the party. *Its days 
— literally its weeks— ;are numbered, I fancy. 
It is not that we have come to blows in Kansas, 
but that in Congress and on every platform 
North and South we have come to words that 
rankle more deeply and are worse — display 
more of rooted irreconcileable animosity — than 
blows or even rifle shots in the Far West.' 

The same opinion had been expressed by 
many others, by some in a tone of indignant 
hopefulness, by more with evident regret and 
despondency, when the host turned to 
Clarence. 

* And what do you think, Derval V 
'My opinion can hardly be worth much. 
But I have learnt more, perhaps, of the temper 
and views of men of all parties and both sections 
during the three years I spent in Europe than I 
might have done at home. And whilst I have 
been in the North I took pains to see some 
dozen fairly representative men who do not 
share the passionate feelings of either extreme. 
And all I hear inclines me to expect — ^at any 
rate to be prepared for — the worst.' 

*And what is the worst?' said a quiet, 
thoughtful Georgian statesman present — a man 
whose intellectual strength and soundness 
strangely contrasted his slight and sickly 
frame. 
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* DimioioD/ gaid another of the elders. 

*0r/ retorted a younger man, 'trying to 
bold on to the Union through insult and wrong, 
till we are kicked out of it, as a Yankee orator 
iraid the other day.' 

It wa» evident that the latter speaker 
carried with him the sympathies of the great 
majority. Northern injustice — the breach of 
solemn constitutional obligations by the Free 
States, the insults lavished on their confeder- 
ate* by Republican orators in and out of Con- 
fess, the tone of insolent superiority, the moral 
hectoring of the Free-soilers — had so embittered 
the feeling of young and old throughout the 
South, and especially in the Palmetto State, 
always the centre of the strongest and fiercest 
Southern feeling, that even sober and thought- 
ful men were impatient to be rid of a political 
partnership in which so little of mutual good- 
will and mutual respect was left. 

* And what is your worst, Derval V the host 
inquired at last, seeing that Clarence remain- 
ed silent throughout the brief conversation to 
which his speech had given rise. 

'Not disunion,' Clarence answered, very grave- 
ly, * but that which I fear disunion inevitably 
involves — civil war I* 

' But,' cried two or three at once, ^ our right 
to secede is unquestionable! Several of the 
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States, you know, expressly reserved it ; the 
North has threatened it over and over again, 
and hardly anyone disputes the right of sove- 
reign states to dissolve a confederacy, on due 
notice and on reasonable terms.' 

*The Northern Democrats,' said one of the 
oldest and gravest statesmen present, * would 
not attempt coercion, because they know it 
would widen and lengthen the breach ; and 
Republicans cannot in consistency prevent us 
from doing what they are always threatening 
themselves.' 

'And/ said a younger man, * the Abolitionists 
can hardly object to dissolve their partnership 
with Death and Hell I' 

'What matter right or consistency?' H 

asked presently. ' There can be no question of our 
right to recover fugitive slaves; there can be 
no question that the Supreme Court has decided 
the Territorial issue in our favour, and that 
the law is, for practical purposes, what the 
Supreme Court declares it to be. Yet New 
England was almost ready to fight rather than 
observe the Fugitive Slave Law, and has now 
virtually repealed it. In Kansas, at least, the 
North and West choose rather to fight than 
abide by the judicial assertion of our right 
to take our property into the common Terri- 
tories of the Union. Our right to secede cannot 
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be clearer than these. And Kansas — nay, all 
the central region — is less valuable to the West 
than the control of the Mississippi. New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania would rather surrender 
every negro within their boundaries than re- 
lease us from the fetters of their tariflf; rather 
than let us buy our iron, our clothes, all our 
manufactured goods from England, and yield 
our carrying trade to English ships.' 

* I think,' rejoined the Georgian, *you are hard- 
ly fair to the Free-soilers. They are wrong, of 
course, and they are dishonest in clinging to 
the Union while they break its terms. But 
they are in earnest about the Fugitive Slave 
law. How should thev not? Which of us 
would play the slave-catcher for a brutal neigh- 
bour? And, however absurdly, they believe 
that we all treat our slaves worse than we 
know that a few bad characters — chiefly Yankee 
adventurers — actually do. No, they are in 
earnest about that I' 

' And yet/ observed Clarence, ' a free negro is 
far worse treated, far worse oflf in Chicago or 
New York than in Charleston or New Orleans.' 

' The more reason,' said another, ' why every 
honest Free-soiler should be glad to dissolve 
the Union.' 

'Ay; but,' replied H 'the dishonest will 

make war for the tariff and the Mississippi, and 
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the honest fanatics will try to turn it into a 
crusade against slavery.' 

' You seriously expect civil war, Derval V his 
host enquired again. 

*Do we seriously expect or intend secession?' 

' We hardly intend it. Most of us, I suppose, 
think that it will be forced upon us.' 

'But why?' said the Georgian. 'On any 
issue distinctly involving an attack on slavery 
— even on the issue of free soil — ^we have a 
majority at least of three to two, a majority, 
I believe, even in the North itself.' 

' The Democrats have,' observed Clarence. 
*But will the Democrats hold together? I 
have seen D and two or three of his lead- 
ing supporters in Pennsylvania and New York. 
I find them all in earnest about squatter sove- 
reignty ; all holding that that is their last word, 
the utmost that Northern feeling will let them 
concede. That means, as we see in Kansas — 
a scramble ending in a fight, where we are 
strong ; a scramble in which we shall be worst- 
ed without a fight, where we are weak. Can 
we accept it ?' 

'After all,' interposed one of the juniors, 
' what do we want with the Territories — ex- 
cept those in which, as in Arizona and New 
Mexico, the North is hardly likely to disturb 
us ? We have in the Gulf States waste lands 
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enough to absorb the increase of our popula- 
tion, black and white, for fifty years to come.' 

' True,' said the host. * But, to put the insult 
of exclusion aside, Free-soil Territories mean new 
Free States. We cannot afford to be swamped 
in the Senate — our last stronghold, our last 
security against hostile legislation.' 

'If that were all,' the Georgian statesman 
replied, * we need not think of secession for ten 
years to come. It will be longer than that 
before the new States can oust us from our 
control of the Senate ; and, after all, with our 
Northern allies, we may hold for a generation 
to come a majority there strong enough to 
negative the worst that the House can do.' 

'We shall not accept squatter sovereignty,' 
the host observed; 'nor, after what has hap- 
pened in Kansas, do I think the Free-soilers 

will. If D insists, I hardly see how the 

Democracy can hold together. With his truck- 
ling to Western Free-soilism, with the extreme 

secessionist views of Y , and the intrigues 

of Butler and his like, I fear that the next 
Convention will see an incurable split; and 
that means a Republican victory. The Union 
can hardly survive the election of a chief magis- 
trate by one section on the sole ground of his 
avowed enmity to the other. No, in the pre- 
sent temper of our people, the election of a 
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Free-soil President means secession. Does 
secession mean war?' 

* I fear so/ Clarence answered, seeing that no 
one else was disposed to reply. * I remember 
how gravely that point was affirmed by one 
who represented men more influential and better 
informed as to Northern opinion and feeling 
than himself. Peaceable separation is the one 
absolute impossibility of our future. If we 
mean secession, we must be prepared for war.' 

^ Si vis pacem, para bellum^^ said the host; 
*and that, I think, is the practical question of 
the day. Whether we wish secession or not, 
we must all wish that the North should recog- 
nise the danger of driving us too far. We must 
make them feel that we are ready at need for 
disunion, and ready, if challenged, to defend 
our independence at the bayonet's point. Now 
we have taken some pains to ascertain our 
position in such an event. The South is abso- 
lutely defenceless! Of course we have no 
ships, we have no manufactures, no cannon, at 
most a few thousand old-fashioned muskets, 
scarcely any powder ; and, in a word, no mili- 
tary material whatever. Worse than that, we 
have no military organisation. Our militia is, 
even for defensive war, simply useless, and we 
cannot well re-organise it, without avowing and 
thereby realising the worst that we anticipate^ 
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But the example of England suggests what we 
can do — we can quietly organise volunteer 
forces. If South Carolina set the example, 
others may follow it ; and it should be the busi- 
ness of our younger friends quietly, but steadily 
and firmly, to organise the youth of the State, 
till, if time be given us, every man under thirty 
shall be a possible soldier.' 

A counsel so practical, spoken with an em- 
phasis and earnestness which left no doubt that 
it had been deliberately prepared, at once 
directed the discussion into a new channel. 
Each of the younger men expressed with more 
or less of eager vehemence his readiness to do 
his part, and, under the insensible guidance of 

H and one or two of the seniors, each had been 

induced to undertake some local duty. Clarence 
was the last to give his voice on the matter. 

' It seems to me,' he said, * that we shall have 
a full proportion of infantry; but infantry is 
comparatively easy to improvise. The other 
two arms, artillery and cavalry, especially the 
former, can only be created aforethought and 
rendered efficient by prolonged and careful 
training. And we shall want artillery. Charles- 
ton, of course, will be, so far as this State is 
concerned, the first object of attack — will be 
attacked by a Federal fleet, and must be de- 
fended by heavy guns. We may have time, 
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^fter secession becomes certain, to throw up 
defences ; we shall hardly have time to train 
gunners; still less, I suppose, shall we have 
leisure to form an effective force of field artil- 
lery. For my part, I undertake, having had a 
soldier's education and commanding resources 
adequate to the purpose, to raise a battery of 
horse artillery and a squadron — if possible, a 
regiment — of cavalry. Most Southerners can 
ride, and it will not be difficult to teach them 
the use of sword and carbine. Very few of 
them but know how to shoot at least. But, 
though I suppose we might drill without arms 
up to a certain point, drilling without arms is 
dull work, and does not look like earnest. 
Moreover, to make my artillery of any use, 
they must have learnt to handle field-guns, to 
carry them at speed across a field, and convey 
them uninjured through woods, swamps, and 
streams. I daresay I could procure rifles and 
revolvers, and even swords ; but it would hardly 
do for my father's son to bo known as the im- 
porter of half a dozen twelve-pounders. If 
anyone will undertake to provide these, I will 
pay for them, and promise in ten or twelve 
months at most to have a battery as well-horsed 
and manned as any in America.' 

* You shall have tho guns,' his host answered, 
' almost as soon as your men are ready to use 
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them. And one thing more. We arm for 
defence, not for attack ; for possible action, not 
for avoidable bluster or menace. Let us, for 
heaven's sake, have no threats of marching on 
Washington, no more boasts about reading the 
roll-call, whether of slaves or soldiers, on 
Bunker's Hill. Men who mean fighting hold 
their tongues, and our rattlesnake is not heard 
till the moment before he strikes.' 

The fulfilment of Clarence's promise was of 
course a busy and anxious, if not a difficult, 
task. For the first month the mere business of 
recruiting and organisation so constantly en- 
grossed him that, going out early and returning 
late, he had but occasional snatches of time to 
bestow upon Rose, could give to her lessons 
and herself but just so much attention as might 
prevent her feeling herself neglected, avoid a 
change of conduct that must have seemed in- 
tentional, and have given a factitious import- 
ance to an incident he could not but wish her 
to forget. His failure to provide for her possible 
removal helped to sweep away any rising scru- 
ples that might have interfered with his wish 
to educate her as completely as he himself 
could ; and Rose's delight in his return, and in 
the renewal of their former relation, contri- 
buted to silence his conscience. Obviously, if 
he did not choose to acknowledge any awkward 
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or questionable element in the situation which 
he had created, which he only could change at 
pleasure, the helpless, irresponsible girl who 
found her happiness therein could not be 
expected to rebel. 

Her mother was still kept silent by the same 
considerations as of old. Rose did not care to 
ask troublesome questions or provoke inconveni- 
ent answers. Her master's will was for her 
something more than law ; nor did she see any- 
thing very strange in the nature and method 
of his kindness. If, entitled to deal with her as 
he pleased, he preferred to call and treat her as 
a child, why should he not? The acquiescence 
in a strongly felt mastery, the contentment with 
a state of things for which they are hot responsi- 
ble, so common to her sex, were doubly natural 
to Rose's utter dependence ; and she gratefully 
accepted the daily pleasantness of her life with- 
out wondering how it came about or how long 
it might last. At the same time, she was much 
more afraid of her master than he was at all 
aware. While quite sure that he would never 
be unjust, cruel, or even severe, of what could 
constitute harshness or unkindness her standard 
naturally and necessarily differed from his. 
What was simple, natural forbearance or gentle- 
ness towards a girl so young and so sensitive 
seemed to Rose, conscious of and disposed to 

VOL. n. c 
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exaggerate her own occasional petulance, unac- 
countable and even excessive indulgence. It 
might not, hardly could, outlast any serious mis- 
conduct ; and the worst misconduct she could 
imagine was distrust of his purposes or rebellion 
against his will. Thus, while quite at ease and 
fearless in her daily intercourse with him, she 
was as far as ever from dariug to displease or 
disobey him ; and only the clearest, strongest 
sense of an imperious duty could have given 
her courage to thwart or render her indifferent 
to the possibility of hurting or grieving him. 

Between the plantation, with its numerous 
body of labourers, whose welfare he could not 
allow himself to neglect, and the constant, 
diligent training of the volunteer force he com- 
manded, Clarence's time was very fully occu- 
pied for many succeeding months. But still, 
whenever he was at home and alone, Rose was 
generally to be found, as of old, in the study — 
not by his command, not that she consciously 
clung to the privilege half accidentally conced- 
ed to her ; rather that nothing suggested to her 
any reason for a change which her master had 
not appeared to expect or desire. Still, as of 
old, she sat for the most part in silence and at 
some distance, and still she would occasionally 
creep nearer and draw her footstool almost to 
his feet as she was occupied with the books, a 
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difficulty in which every now and then afforded 
an excuse for an appeal to his help ; while he 
smoked his cigar on the verandah after break- 
fast, or sat by the fireside in the winter even- 
ings. As before, they were for the greater part 
of his scantjj leisure practically alone ; as before, 
the understanding tacitly established in the 
household, the liability to unannounced inter- 
ruption, however rare, protected Kose alike 
from the comments of others and from any con- 
scious misgivings of her own. 

So weeks passed into months, winter into 
spring ; the cotton fields were again sown, the 
tobacco crops were once more green ; the 
garden had become bright with spring flowers, 
and reminded Clarence pleasantly of the domes- 
tic beauties surrounding the English homes to 
which he looked back now and then with a half 
regret ; and the only change of which he was 
•conscious, the only object of interest in which a 
marked progress had taken place, was the 
organisation of his volunteer corps, which had 
been thoroughly drilled, had contrived with 
one or two worn-out field-pieces of a former 
day to acquire the rudiments of artillery work, 
had trained horses to their duties, and were 
ready to receive the eight field-pieces ordered 
from a French manufacturer and already on 
their way. But the more actively he was eu- 

c2 
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Rose ; but in music I cannot help you. I know 
what is wrong, but 1 could not set ifc right. I 
wish you had heard real first-rate singing, child, 
— not that it is sweeter than yours ; but you 
would understand then what yours might be, 
and what pleasure you might find in the life it 
would open to you.' 

A bright flush came into the young girl's 
cheek, a bright light into her eye. She gazed 
up at him eagerly, enquiringly for a moment, 
and then her look sank again and the light 
faded from her eyes, the eagerness from her 
countenance. But Clarence could not bear to 
speak, to answer the question she could not 
have put into words, to acknowledge the mean- 
ing of that momentary glance. Not then for 
the first time had Rose felt that she was a slave, 
but then for the first time had the thought of 
freedom, the possibility that she might be some- 
thing more and other than she was, entered 
her mind. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FIRST BLOW. 

TO Clarence the great event of the first half 
of this critical year — critical to the for- 
tunes of the Union, of the Southern states, and 
of almost every family of wealth and station 
south of the Ohio and the Potomac — was the 
reception of the guns that were to arm his 
volunteer battery. Scarcely less important to 
himself and all under him was a visit from one 
of the chief oflScers of the State, himself a veteran 

soldier, accompanied by ii and one or two 

elders who had been selected for volunteer 
commands chiefly on account of their political 
eminence. This afforded Clarence an oppor- 
tunity of parading his whole force before com- 
petent inspectors. He did not expect unquali- 
fied approval, for like most young soldiers, 
especially those whose professional knowledge 
has been acquired entirely in school or on 
parade, he was prone to overrate these details 
of outward appearance wherein even well- 
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trained volunteers fall furthest below the stan- 
dard of first-rate regulars. But Colonel , 

who had seen what American, and especially 
Southern, volunteers could do in the Mexican 
war, while he pointed out defects that might 
tell in active service, took little or no notice of 
those which merely affected the precision of 
movement and exactness of formation. And 
when the long parade was over and the officers 
assembled on the verandah after dinner, ex- 
pecting an unreserved frankness and sharpness 
of criticism, wherewith it would have been 
unwise to dishearten men who had done their 
best in the time allowed them, their commander, 
who had awaited this moment with even more 
anxiety than any of his subordinates, was sur- 
prised as well as satisfied by the verdict 
pronounced. 

' I am not going to tell you,' said the veteran, 
' that your men are set up, form line, or keep 
step like the English Guards. But they have 
got nearly all that drill can really do for us in 
the time we shall have for preparation. They 
can march and manoeuvre without risk of con- 
fusion. They have enough of discipline to obey, 
I think, as promptly and perfectly under fire as 
on parade. And, after all, the grand use of 
drill and discipline is to make men obey the 
word of command by instinct too strong to be 
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overborne by any ordinary peril. And, what is 
perhaps the best test of volunteer discipline, 
your arms are all in perfect order, your horses 
well groomed, your harness and accoutrements 
absolutely clean and bright. I don't remember 
a better regiment of all I saw iu Mexico. And 
your uniforms are thoroughly serviceable. Re- 
member one thing, by the way. After bread 
and powder, shoes are a soldier's first necessity. 
Men have fought and conquered in rags and 
with empty stomachs ; but only hardened 
veterans can make forced marches with bare 
feet, or worse, in ill-fitting shoes/ 

'Does that matter so much for cavalry?' 
Clarence enquired. 

'Not so much, of course, but very much. 
Wdl, you have certainly earned a holiday, and 
we want you to take one.' 

*For what purpose?' Clarence asked, with 
some surprise. 

' For two. We have learnt that the A 

Company and Messrs. B of New York can 

furnish supplies of small arms and swords 
quietly and at reasonable prices. It does not 
suit us to send any State ofiicer, or any man 
whose presence on such an errand would attract 
too much attention. But we must have the 
weapons inspected, and be satisfied with the 
pattern ; and some one must qualify himself to 
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see that the consignments are equal to sampler 
You cannot be too careful about the cartridges^ 
The other object is political. The Northern 
Democratic leaders think that we shall give in 
at last. They will not trust the assurances of 
senators and representatives, fancying that our 
statesmen are only diplomatizing; making 
political capital out of imaginary dangers. In 
their eyes, secession is a myth, and our Caro- 
linian volunteering a mirage of the newspapers* 
Now few men can tell them more clearly and 
confidently than yourself the truth on this last 
point ; and to your father's son they will listen 
as they would not listen either to a professed 

politician or to a known fanatic. Let D and 

the and know very privately what 

your errand in New York has been as you re- 
turn through Washington. Nothing will go so 
far to convince them that we are in earnest.' 

A fortnight later Clarence found himself in 
Washington on his return southward, having 
fulfilled his military errand and availed him- 
self of the opportunity to visit Baltimore. He 
had seen Minna, and found her happy in the 
judicious kindness of her schoolmistress, the 
good-will of all her companions, and the warm 
affection of many ; still, however, shrinking 
from general society, and glad to plead her 
studies and shelter herself under Mrs. Wilmot's 
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authority. This visit to Minna was a welcome 
rest ; her society alone relieved his spirits from 
a load of political anxiety that had for the 
first time in his life become a real and 
oppressive burden. Cooler in feeling from his 
long familiar acquaintance with the views of 
different parties, more self-restrained in the 
indulgence and expression of his feelings from 
his quasi-diplomatic experience and admission 
to the political society of Europe, than men of 
his age are wont to be, Clarence was, never- 
theless, a Southerner in heart, in sympathy, in 
temper, as well as in conviction. To him, as to 
all Southerners, and nearly all American Con- 
servatives of the day, the State, not the Union, 
was his country. South Carolina, not the Union, 
claimed his allegiance as citizen, his fealty as 
soldier. South Carolina was as distinctly 
sovereign — as clearly entitled to absolute in- 
dependence, whenever she chose to resume it 
— as France or Sweden. Interference with her 
internal polity, her laws and institutions, was 
equally an outrageous impertinence whether 
attempted by England or by Massachusetts ; 
but on the part of Massachusetts, or of the 
twenty Northern States collectively, the out- 
rage was aggravated by a foul breach of faith, 
involved a violation of the solemn treaty by 
•which the Federal bond was created, by which 
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alone Carolina and Massachusetts were, for 
certain purposes, parts of one united realm. 

Massachusetts had received^ in a tariff that 
taxed the South heavily for her benefit, an 
enormous pecuniary consideration for the oath 
she had solemnly pledged and scandalously 
broken — to respect Carolinian majesty and 
restore Carolinian fugitives. The Southern 
States had ample cause whether for secession 
or for war ; but Clarence regarded the prospect 
of civil war from the standpoint rather of an 
experienced soldier-statesman like his father, 
than from that natural to his years and patriotic 
passion. The unofficial but very momentous 
mission with which he was entrusted, had en- 
forced upon him a sense of personal responsi- 
bility that completely sobered the quick 
Southern temper which paternal influence and 
social experience had done much to calm. 
The language to which he listened, the 
passionate antagonism of opinion, the yet more 
passionate antipathy of pride and prejudice, 
that characterized all the political conversations 
he shared — and characterized yet more strongly 
every newspaper he read, every chance utter- 
ance of partisans unrestrained by the knowledge 
of his name and character — angered far less 
than they depressed and alarmed him. Nor 
did the tenor of his conferences with several 
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members of the Government, and a still larger 
nuraber of leading politicians in Washington, 
at all reassure him. 

' We agreed,' he wrote to H , ' that the 

South had lost her temper. But the North is 
simply out of its senses. Here and there I met 
a thoughtful man, who knows both nations, and 
whose silence gives the measure of his alarm. 
But as a rule no one dreams how near we are 
to that war of which only fanatics care to talk 

aloud. The D Democrats really believe 

that we shall compromise on squatter sove- 
reignty. Two Republicans in three, maddened 
by their own invective, are sure that they can 
kick us harder than they mean to kick **without 
kicking us out of the Union." The explosion 
will terrify and surprise none more than 
those who will apply the match. But, the more 
I see and hear, the more sure I feel of the one 
certainty — secession means war. South Caro- 
lina, acting singly, might be let alone — "left 
out in the cold." As yet, half the Republicans, 
and nearly all Democrats, either hold secession 
lawful or coercion illegal. But I am convinced 
that, rather than " let this people go," — rather 
than lose the Mississippi and the cotton States — 
all of them will, on one ground or another, when 
the time actually comes, go for coercion as vig- 
orously as Pharaoh. Our statesmen, in their 
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idolatry of the Constitution, cavHt believe this. 
They prove owr right beyond dispute — as if people 
never did wrong, as if a democracy ever respect- 
ed rights that conflicted with its passions and 

interests. But of Miss., the wisest amon^ 

them, evidently sees the thing as you and I see 
it. The enemy are blinder still. Dreading war 
only less than disruption, they are forcing on 
the alternative in the stubborn ignorance of 
their hearts. They not only say, but think, 
that we dare not secede and cannot fight. I 
told a New England senator, who dilated upon 
this point, *' Come and offer freedom to my 
slaves, backed by two hundred Massachusetts 
volunteers. I will arm my people ; and, while 
I live, you will lose more deserters than I, and 
almost as many runaways.^' I never knew be- 
fore how dangerous words could be. The 
phrase that " slavery makes a gunpowder-cask 
the corner-stone of the social edifice," has taken 
the hold of a new religion on Northern imagin- 
ation. It may take a year of civil war, and the 
hanging of a hundred Abolitionist emissaries 
by negro hands, to persuade them that we are 
not afraid of our slaves. Southerners fail to 
understand that no Republican believes in 
secession, as Republicans are stoneblind to all 
proofs of negro loyalty and Southern confi- 
dence. We shall drift into war before either 
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side realizes that the other is fool enough to 
be in earnest. Again, no Northerner per- 
ceives why the South is angry — that we are not 
like themselves, more patient of insult than of 
injury. Hence they fail to see the folly and 
wickedness of Radical invective. Hence, too, 

even D himself can't understand that the 

South cannot and will not accept anything 
short of equal rights in the Territories— equal 
division or practically perfect liberty for all, 
slave-owners or Free-soilers, under the Territor- 
ial government — what that means, Kansas has 
shown. I attend a debate in the Senate this 
afternoon, and must break oiF. Our friends ex- 
pect a violent attack on our foreign policy, 
aifected as Somers and his set contend by pure- 
ly Southern interests, and V and 

have begged me to be there, as they think I 
may be able to give facts and dates at need.' 

The debate in question was even stormier 
than Clarence had anticipated. The Southern 
Senators, with scarcely an exception gentlemen 
of high character, long political experience, and 
under ordinary circumstances of self-restraint 
and good breeding, had been driven almost 
beside themselves by the frantic abuse, the unmea- 
sured virulence of insult to which the extreme 
Northern Republicans had lately resorted. How 
near they stood to the verge of civil war nei- 
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ther party had then realized, but that the pas- 
sions of civil war were raging on both sides no 
calm observer could doubt. What especially 
exasperated the Southerners was the indulgence, 
under the protection of privilege, of personal 
and political insult, such as, according to their 
code of honour — the code of every country ex- 
cept England and the North — no man of honour 
could etdure, or could use unless prepared to 
justify or atone it at the mouth of the pistol. 
As in England, the most reckless offenders were 
precisely those who refused upon principle to 
afford satisfaction. At least a dozen Northern 
Senators had on this occasion used language 
which at that time could not have been uttered 
in the House of Commons, which even now would 
be uttered in no foreign legislative assembly save 
by a consummate swordsman or a demagogue 
of the toughest hide. Against men who felt un- 
avenged personal insult as a personal degrada- 
tion, such licence was of course as cowardly as 
against priests or ladies. But no offender was 
so reckless and intemperate as the then recog- 
nized leader of the extreme Radical faction. 
Senator Somers of New England. After revil- 
ing, with a fluent rhetoric whose virulence the 
greatest of English or Irish Radical orators 
might envy, most of those opposed to him, he 
turned the torrent of his invective at last upon 
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the Foreign OflSce, and from the Secretary of 
State upon the representatives of America at 
European Courts. It happened that most of 
these were Southerners ; simply because, while 
the North had abundance of able politicians and 
of well-bred gentlemen of adequate fortune, the 
politicians were rarely gentlemen, and the gen- 
tlemen seldom adopted politics as a career. 
The Senators generally knew that, on the pres- 
ent question, Colonel DervaFs views were op- 
posed to those of the Government. But the 
Colonel was too loyal a diplomatist, too faithful 
a servant of his immediate employers, to state 
opinions adverse to theirs in despatches that 
must necessarily be made public ; and thus his 
assailant was able to ascribe to him a personal 
responsibility which in any case properly at- 
tached only to the Government he served. 
For awhile, though in the last degree offensive 
to Clarence — who knew not only that the charges 
were false but that the accuser had the means 
of ascertaining their falsehood — the invective 
was confined within the limits, not indeed of 
Congressional decency, but of merely official and 
political reprobation. But at last, carried away 
by his own violence, the orator forgot all res- 
traint whatever. 

* This man,' he shouted, * this slave-owner, dis- 
satisfied with the wealth he wrings from the 

VOL. II. D 
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hundreds of stolen men and women who toil 
for him under the lash of his overseers, has for 
twenty years enriched himself from the public 
purse. He has misrepresented the United States 
at nearly every Court in Europe, and every- 
where the free people of the North have been 
disgraced by his display of luxury wrung from 
the tortures of his slaves. Careless of the 
honour of the country as indifferent to his own, 
he has sympathised, not personally only, as of 
course he must, but officially, with the Haynans 
and the Gortschakoffs, with the women-whippers 
of Austria, the Russian nobles who stake the 
lives of men and the honour of women at the 
gaming-table ; and, jBnally, betraying, if not the 
Government, certainly the nation, he served, he 
has prostituted his diplomatic opportunities in 
seeking, at the price of quarrels disastrous alike 
to the public honour and the commercial inter- 
ests of the Union, new soil on which to create 
new States, that he and his fellows may repre- 
sent them on this floor, new plantations on 
which they may employ the increase of their 
stolen labour. A tyrant and torturer at home, 
how could he be a fitting trustee of our interests 
and our honour abroad?' 

At this point, raising his eyes, the speaker 
caught fixed upon him the look of one he did 
not recognise, but a look beneath which he 
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quailed and shivered ; a look that threatened 
quite as plainly as words could have done, *and 
reminded the Senator that more than one 
Southern statesman to whom he had refused 
the satisfaction of a gentleman had lately 
menaced him with the chastisement of a cur. 
The orator hesitated long enough to render his 
<ionfusion evident to many of those around. 
Not till he remembered that three thousand 
miles of space and at least a month of time 
parted him from the object of his invective, not 
till he had recollected that Colonel Derval's 
oiBcial position would hardlj'' permit him to 
avenge an insult offered under the shield of 
senatorial privilege, did he gain courage to 
proceed. He passed away, however, from the 
alleged offences of Colonel Derval to those of 
other men equally unable, from situation, age, 
or infirmity, to call to account an assailant in- 
different to the laws of honour; and, perceiving 
this, Clarence left the Senate House. 

Mr. Somers had scarcely reached his home 
that evening before he received the card of a 
young Virginian oiBcer, the son of a former 
colleague, and the present representative of 
one of the foremost among the F. F. V. The 
visitor, producing an exact copy of the Senator's 
words, demanded whether the latter acknow- 
ledged the use of such expressions in the de- 

d2 
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bate, and their application to Colonel Derval of 
South Carolina. 

' I refuse, sir,' the Senator answered, with as 
much dignity and self-possession as he could 
command, *to answer such a question till I 
know by what right it is asked.' 

* It is asked, sir, on behalf of Colonel Derval's 
son, as the guardian in his father's absence of 
his own and his father's honour.' 

' I am not aware,' replied Mr. Somers, with 
some hesitation, * that I am bound to answer 
such a question at all. You are aware, of course, 
that it is a breach of privilege to demand else- 
where than on the floor of the Senate any ex- 
planation or account of words there used, and I 
shall not infringe that privilege by answering 
till I know with what purpose the question is 
asked.' 

*In the first place, sir,' replied the young 
Virginian, * Mr. Derval demands that the words 
shall be, by your own written authority, sup- 
pressed in all the reports of your speech. In 
the next place, he demands a written statement, 
signed with your name, denying their employ- 
ment, and stating that you neither had nor 
could have any intention of using such lan- 
guage in reference to a Southern gentleman, 
and the representative of your own Government 
at a great European Court. And if you refuse 
this ' 
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* That/ exclaimed the Senator, getting into a 
rage, as he felt that no other mode of extrica- 
tion was possible, * is sheer insolence ! You can 
have come here for no purpose but to insult me, 
and I shall not listen to you for another moment.' 

* Pardon me, sir ; for your own sake you will 
do wisely to listen quietly to the end. If I 
have given you any offence, I am willing to 
answer for it, as soon as you have given satis- 
faction in one form or another to Mr. Derval. 
I am now to state the alternatives he offers you. 
If you will not deny the words in writing in the 
form he dictates, you will then apologise for 
them and acknowledge them under your own 
hand to be false, cowardly, and calumnious, and 
that statement will be published in every paper 
that may insert your speech. Or, finally, you 
will promptly give Mr. Derval the satisfaction 
of a gentleman.' 

* And if I decline, as I certainly shall decline, 
to allow the dignity of the Senate and the free- 
dom of debate to be outraged in my person, 
either by apologising under menace or by giving 
Mr. Derval an opportunity of murdering me, 
what then V 

' I am, in the first place, to require an answer 
to my question ; will you deny the words, will 
you apologise for them in the terms required, 
or will you refer me to a friend with whom I 
may arrange a meeting V 
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* Are you aware, sir, that you are committing 
a high offence against the law and the dignity 
of Congress?' 

* I am aware, sir, that a Senator of the United 
States has committed an offence aerainst the 
laws of honour and of courtesy, and that no 
gentleman can hesitate for a moment to accept 
one of the three alternatives offered.' 

He paused for an answer, and receiving none 
demanded again, 

* Am 1 to understand that you shelter your- 
self under your alleged privilege and refuse all 
the three demands of my friend V 

*You are to understand, sir, that I shall 
neither withdraw nor deny any words spokea 
in debate, and that 1 will never commit the 
form of murder or self-murder which Southern 
gentlemen, conscious of their superior skill with 
the pistol, choose to call by another name than 
that which the laws of man and God alike 
give it.' 

* You refuse apology or satisfaction ? Then, 
Mr. Somers, I am to tell you on Mr. Derval's 
part, and I may add on my own, that on the 
floor of the Senate you uttered a deliberate lie, 
that you have here acted the coward, and that 
on the first opportunity Mr. Derval will take 
the satisfaction yon refuse to give for your 
attack on an absent man. He gives you this 
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evening to reconsider the matter. If we do not 
hear from you before noon to-morrow, he will 
chastise you as you deserve.' 

The threat might have appeared somewhat 
imprudent. The Senator, though no longer 
young, was still in the full vigour of life, as 
tall as and much heavier than Clarence Derval 
or his second, and apparently a match for 
either. So obvious was this even to himself 
that his natural anger and perhaps some 
impulse of lingering manhood almost prompted 
him to requite the vicarious insult with a blow. 
But partly perhaps from common sense, partly 
from deference to the opinion which even 
among his own class would have condemned 
violence offered to a second by one who flinched 
from meeting the principal, chiefly, it may be, 
because he did not care to provoke a second 
dangerous and resolute personal enemy, he 
refrained ; and the Virginian, as incredulous as 
feerless of any such outrage, had put on 
his hat after lifting it in formal salute, and was 
turning away when his adversary found voice to 
reply; 

*Your friend has put himself within the 
reach of the law, and to the law I shall 
appeal.' 

*To very little purpose/ returned the Vir- 
ginian. ' You have and can have no evidence 
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but mine ; and from me I need not say you will 
get none. You may swear the peace against 
me if you like and dare, and I should in that 
case take the same course which I shall advise 
my friend to adopt. I have the honour to wish 
you good evening, Senator Somers.' 

The Senator, resorting to the advice not of a 
friend but of a lawyer, found it prudent to let 
his menace remain unexecuted. Ho did, how- 
ever, appeal to the protection of the police, and 
whatever the feelings of the officers of that 
force — in Washington at that time mostly 
Democrats and sympathising with the insulted 
Southerner — their duty was obvious and was 
performed. Clarence consequently, as has been 
the case with more than one equally aggrieved 
and equally hot-blooded Englishman, found that 
it is much easier to threaten a horsewhipping 
than to seize a chance of inflicting it. For 
nearly a week the Senator never moved from 
his home except under the escort of a couple 
of stout policemen armed with revolvers. At 
the end of that time Clarence's second called on 
him at his hotel. 

' If you mean to whip Senator Somers, Derval, 
you must do it at once. I happened to hear 
this morning that his nephew, till lately secre- 
tary of your father's Embassy, was in Boston ; 
and this afternoon I have found out, I must 
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not tell you how, that he has been telegraphed 
to corae to Washington — you may judge for 
what purpose.' 

' Easily/ replied Clarence. * The nephew is 
not a coward, and I shall hear from him 
promptly enough.' 

*You must not meet hira, Derval. The 
Senator is not excused by age or illness from 
answering for himself, and it is against every 
principle of the code of honour to give or 
accept satisfaction at second hand. Indeed, the 
man who takes up another's quarrel in this 
fashion puts himself out of court as a gentle- 
man ; it is much too like the Italian fashion of 
hiring an assassin.' 

' You forget, Castis, that we must consider 
Northern opinion and even Republican slander 
in such a matter. It must not be said that I 
was willing to fight a peaceable man like the 
{Senator, but would not meet one of my own 
age on equal terms. No ; I will have satisfac- 
tion from the uncle first, then I will give it to 
the nephew if he asks it. He may fairly 
<5hallenge me for the degi-adation inflicted on his 
family. If I cannot find the Senator elsewhere 
1 will flog him in the Senate House I' 

' Well donel' said the Virginian. *That will 
be a lesson to more than himself.' 

' No, Castis, that is not the way to take it. 
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I have waited a week and watched for every 
chance to deal with the offender in the streets, 
and he sknlks under the protection of the 
police, I wonid wait indefinitely rather than 
outrage the dignity of the Senate while the 
majesty of the States, my own and yours 
among them, is represented there. But the 
circumstances leave me no choice. I suppose 
Somers will be there this afrernoon; now I 
shall wait till the debate is over, and catch him 
before he comes out ; if possible, after the Vice- 
president leaves the chair.' 

Jast as the Senate was about to separate 
that evening, a colleague, entering hastily^ 
touched the elbow of the New England senator. 

' Somers, young Derval is somewhere close 
about. I caught sight of his face, but he dis- 
appeared in the crowd, and I could not see 
where he went ; but, depend on it, he is looking 
out for you.' 

* And my friends of the police are of course^ 

out of the way. Go and call them, C ; I 

will wait here till they are at the door.' 

The Vice-president had left the chair, most of 
the Senators had retired, but several, both 
Southern and Northern, were folding up their 
papers and preparing to lock their desks. The 
especial sanctity of the Senate Chamber had 
therefore departed ; there was no debate, no 
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Senate in sessiOD, but merely a few individual 
Senators loitering in that which happened to be 
the place of their assemblage. Thus Clarence, 
who, standing at a side entrance close by, had 
heard the low-toned conversation, felt that, 
whatever might be said of the act from other 
points of view, it did not, as would such an in- 
trusion while the Senate was in session, involve 
that outrage to the dignity of the States there 
assembled in their character as sovereign powers 
which he could not, as a citizen of Virginia or 
South Carolina, have justified to his own con- 
science. Still, only his knowledge that no other 
opportunity of inflicting punishment with cer- 
tainty would be allowed him would have over- 
come his dislike to the duty he had undertaken. 
Nothing but an insult to his father, which per- 
sonal affection and public opinion alike required 
him to punish, would have given him resolution 
for an act so offensive to many feelings much 
more powerful with him as a Southern gentle- 
man than with the Northerners, for whom the 
Senate was but one branch of the Federal 
Legislature. He stepped forward, cane in 
hand, and spoke in a loud tone. 

* Senator Somers, when you refused satisfac- 
tion for your slander against my father, I sent 
you word that I would whip you in public. 
You have skulked under the protection of the 
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police for a week, and you, or others for you, 
have taken measures to cripple my arm to- 
morrow. I have no choice, then, but to keep 
my word here and now. Gentlemen, I am 
sorry to make you witnesses of such a scene, 
. and in such a place.' 

The Senator had ample time to prepare for 
self-defence, and more than one weapon quite 
as formidable as that of his antagonist was 
within his reach ; but no such thought entered 
his mind. Standing over his desk when he 
first heard Clarence's voice, he crouched down 
into his seat, probably with the feeling that a 
Southern gentleman would infinitely have pre- 
ferred to assail him while standing, and might 
hesitate to strike while he could hardly resist. 
But Clarence saw and understood how studi- 
ously the disadvantage had been chosen, and 
had instantly made up his mind, even while 
speaking, how to defeat it. Grasping the 
Senator firmly by the collar of his coat with 
both his hands, and tripping the seat with his 
foot, he flung both on the floor, and, with a 
hearty kick in the rear, almost forced the craven 
to his feet ; then, as the latter still showed no 
disposition to resist, he administered such a 
caning as neither the Senator's mind nor his 
body were likely soon to forget. He was not 
yet satisfied with the chastisement inflicted. 
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when a Southern gentleman who had drawn 
near held out his hand to grasp the stick. 
Avoiding him, Clarence struck two more blows 
less accurately aimed than before, one of which 
descended heavily on the Senator's shoulder, 
the other unfortunately grazed his head and 
drew blood. 

* I wish you had not interfered, Mr. L / 

Clarence said, quietly surrendering the cane. 
'You see I have not injured the man's head; 
but that one blow which has scratched his scalp 
will do him ten times more good than all the 
rest have done him harm.' 

* You should not have done it here at all, if I 
had been in time to prevent you,' the other 
answered. 

* 1 think you are wrong,' interposed another 
Southern Senator. 'Mr. Somers deserved the 
cane if ever man did. He was asked for an 
apology, and he refused it ; he was challenged, 
and he dared not fight. He has to my know- 
ledge skulked under the protection of the police 
ever since. How long was my friend to wait 
for an opportunity of doing him justice V 

* I would have waited, Mr. V ,' Clarence 

said, watching the beaten man as, affecting far 
severer injury than he could possibly have re- 
ceived, he was supported from the Chamber by 
two of his colleagues. * But they have sent for 
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another protector to disable or, la his own 
phrase, murder me ; and, as I won't refuse a 
challenge, I had to cane him now or let him go 
unpunished/ 

* Come out,^ said V , * come out at once. 

See, Mr. Derval,' as they passed uninterrupted 
through the crowd that had gathered in the 
passages and came out in the shady grove that 
surrounds the capitol. * You must leave Wash- 
ington instantly.' 

' I shall do nothing of the kind,' Clarence 
replied. *If he chooses to appeal to a jury, I 
will stand by their verdict.' 

' But,^ urged the other, * you cannot fight, at 
any rate you must not fight, on Columbian 
soil; and if you remain here, steps may be 
taken that will prevent the duel, and give ad- 
vantage to slander. In no other case could I 
approve your fighting at second-hand ; but, as 
you have thrashed the man, I think you had 
better, if the challenger be either a Northern 
Senator or one of his own family.' 

* I think so, V . Will the Senate take it 

upf 

' They will pass some resolution, I suppose,' 

said V . ^ We cannot well resist, because of 

course technically nothing could excuse an in- 
vasion of the Chamber. But we shall say what 
we think of you and of Somers ; and I fancy the 
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Northerners, those at least who witnessed the 
matter, will wish they had avoided such a 
discussion/ 

As they reached Clarence's hotel, a card was 
delivered to him, and in two minutes more he 
found himself face to face with a young naval 
oflScer belonging to the State of Massachusetts, 
whose ship lay in the Chesapeake, and whom he 
had already once or twice met on leave in 
Washington. 

' May I ask for a private interview V the 
young lieutenant said ; as he noticed that, when 
they passed into a small parlour opening off the 

principal hall of the hotel, Senator V 

accompanied Clarence. 

* Of course,' replied the latter. * Mr. V 

will you ask if Captain Castis is in the hotel V 

* I wish/ the other said, * you would allow 
me to act for vou in this matter. It is well, I 
think, that you should have the support of one 
whose position gives him the weight that will 
doubtless a few years hence attach to the name 
of Captain Castis.' 

' I am greatly obliged to you,' Clarence re- 
plied, recognising at once the friendly purpose 
of the proffered support and the value attach- 
ing to it. ' I will leave you to arrange with 
Lieutenant Mather ; only I beg that there may 
be no delay, and no difBculties made on our 
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Side. You come of course from Mr. Frederick 
Somers?' 

* Yes,' the oflScer replied, "with some reluctance 
or discomfort. 

* AjV Clarence said, perfect courtesy towards 
the second mingling with marked contempt for 
the man of whom he spoke. * I suppose even a 
flogging would not give his uncle courage to 
ask satisfaction.' 

*And,' said Senator V , as Clarence left 

the room, ' in no other case would I have ad- 
vised Mr. Derval to give your principal a meet- 
ing. What right has Senator Somers to fight a 
gentleman like Mr. Derval by proxy? You know^ 
sir, that your principal has no locus standi /' 

'And I think, sir,' returned the lieutenant, *it 
would not be wise for yourself or your principal 
to take that ground.' 

' He thinks and I think it is best to accept ; 
though if Mr. Derval had refused you know 
that he would have had the cordial approval of 
every gentleman. Northern or Southern. But 
on political not on personal grounds we choose 
to waive that point. Mr. Derval will meet your 
principal, but the meeting must take place at 
once and in Maryland. We will not, as Vir- 
ginians, break the law of our own State, nor 
render ourselves amenable to that of the 
District.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

SATISFACTION. 

THE fracas in the Senate Chamber was al- 
ready the universal talk in every city — 
from the commercial metropolis of the North to 
tlie log hamlet of the far West — whither the 
telegraph had flashed the news ; and in the 
night train from Washington the hero of the 
story and his companions — his second and a 
young surgeon of rapidly rising repute — were 
the objects of an attention especially unpleasant 
to Clarence. The better class of Southerners 
manifested their sympathy by unobtrusive, in- 
cidental courtesies, guessing his errand and 
aware that publicity might defeat it. One or 
two noisy patriots were less discreet ; and to 
the second or third loud congratulation Derval 
replied, coldly and distinctly, if not sharply : 

* You mistake the matter altogether, Colonel 
Williams. While my State remains in the 
Union, I am bound to respect her confederates ; 
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and in no case could I horsewhip Massachusetts 
or involve the honour of South Carolina in a per- 
sonal brawl. I punished a personal insult to 
my father, and the affair concerns myself alone. 
I do hope no Southerner will be foolish enough 
to assist the Black Republicans in turning this 
matter to account. To make a sectional ques- 
tion of it is to play into their hands; it is exactly 
' what they will try to do.' 

* Well said !' observed a Northern M.C., loud 
enough for Clarence to hear. *But thrashing a 
man don't prove him a h'ar ; it rather implies 
that you can't answer him in any better way.' 

* Nonsense !' rejoined a Southern traveller, in- 
dignantly. * You cannot answer ribaldry. Did 
you read the report of Somers' speech f 

* Yes, I did,' replied the other. 'Mr. Derval 
has taken care that all the Union shall read it.' 

' Well, sir,' the Southerner retorted, * suppose 
a Southern Senator so spoke of you in your 
son's presence V 

* Guess he'd better not I' interrupted the other, 
a reply whose bearing was first made obvious 
to the speaker by a general burst of laughter. 
'But,' he went on, 'I don't take public money, 
and I reckon those who do must expect that 
public men will talk of them.' 

* Now,' said the Southerner, ' do you know 
what is the salary Colonel Derval receives as 
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ambassador to England ? Do you know or can 
jon guess what he has received in the last 
twenty years ? Because I can tell you this — 
the whole would not pay the cost of one year's 
maintenance of the London Embassy as Colonel 
Derval thinks proper to keep it up !' 

* Then why are men so eager for office, if it 
■don't pay V 

'Honest men/ the Southerner answered, 
* desire work, honour, and power ; dishonest men 
<5an always make office pay. But the Em- 
bassies would be even better filled if thev were 
given gratis to men of Derval's position! The 
salaries are a mere trifle — hardly pay for 
carriages and footmen.' 

* This is our station, Derval,' remarked V , 

as the train slackened speed, ' We must give 
false names at the little hotel, if we don't mean 
that any stratagem should be charged on us.' 

* There will be no trick of the kind,' 
Clarence answered. * Frederick Somers is a 
gentleman, in spite of his birth ; and his second 
has learnt duty in the service, under Southern 
gentlemen.' 

Before sunrise next morning the three walked 
down to a spot some mile and a half from the 
43tation and within a hundred yards of the 
Potomac, on whose shore a boat was waiting. 

*Now,' said V ^ as they came in sight of 

e2 
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the ground chosen, an open space of some 
fifty yards square, surrounded on all sides but 
one by woods clothing the low hills of Mary- 
land and reaching down to the river — ' don't 
risk anything by romance. Soroers is in the 
wrong, is playing the spadassin in taking up 
another man's quarrel ; and, of course, when he 
undertook it, before you had thrashed the 
Senator, he meant to kill or at least to maim you. 
Don't give him a chance that you can help.' 

'I shall give him oncy Clarence answered, 
decidedly. * I did my duty in caning my 
father's calumniator ; but Somers is only doing 
what I would have done had I been unlucky 
enough to be related to such a cur, and till he 
has tried to kill me 1 won't run the risk of 
killing him.' 

'That is folly,' said the other. *His uncle 
would not have asked him to take up the 
quarrel if he were not a good shot.' 

* So he is, with a double barrel. But I learnt 
at West Point to use the pistol, and I doubt 

whether ^he has. By the way, V , taka 

these two papers, and for God's sake see that 
they are properly delivered — especially this to 
my lawyer. The happiness or misery of two 
lives, something more than life or death, turns 
on it. And one thing more,' as, having almost 
reached the ground, they saw their opponents 
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approaching its other extremity. * The news of 
my death will be a terrible blow to my father ; 
but he is a man. One other may feel it almost 
as terribly. If I fall, take the train at once for 
Baltimore ; see my cousin, Miss Lawrence, at 
Mrs. Wilmot's school, and break the news to 
her as kindly as you can. I know she will 
condemn me ; tell her I could not as a Southern 
gentleman have done otherwise.' 

*I promise,' his second answered, in a low 
tone as he saw the young Yankee lieutenant 
approaching him. ' Is that all ? I have not an 
instant to spare.' 

*A11,' Clarence said, quietly, though at the 
moment another image passed before his eyes, 
an omitted message to another weighed heavily 
on his spirit. * Poor Kose/ he thought. ' But 
after all freedom and a safe home abroad must 
more than console her ; and it were very selfish 
to wish it otherwise.' 

He had stood alone absorbed in such reflec- 
tions for a couple of minutes, seeing neither the 
antagonist who stood some thirty paces from 
him nor the little group to the left, where the 
seconds were engaged in quick whispered con- 
ference, and the surgeon was preparing the 
weapons of his craft while they loaded under 
mutual inspection those with which they were 
charged. He was roused from his reverie only 
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by the voice of his second, who came to place 
the pistol in his hand and lead hitn to the 
chosen spot. 

* You fire together at the word. For God's 
sake, Derval, take good aim. At twelve pace« 
Somers will not miss twice ; and if you don't 
disable him at the first shot he will insist on a 

second/ 

* Of course !' was all Clarence's reply as,^ 
exchanging an earnest pressure of the hand^ 
Mr. V — — parted from his principal. Almost 
instinctively the latter took his position, his 
pistol pointed to the ground, his right shoulder 
turned towards his adversary, the right foot 
slightly advanced, and the right arm bent in 
the position best suited for the hasty aim which 
alone would be permitted. 

* Are you ready, gentlemen ? Fire 1' 
Clarence had not fully considered how to 

give effect to his intention, as it was not his 
purpose to render the further prosecution of 
the duel either impossible, or discreditable to 
his adversary, by formally firing in the air. 
This momentary indecision slightly delayed 
the pressure of his finger on the trigger ; and 
he heard his antagonist's bullet whiz by in 
most unpleasant proximity to his ear before, 
turning his arm well to the right, the direction 
in which any error or unsteadiness of aim 
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would of itself have caused the ball to swerve, 
he fired far wide of the mark. The seconds 
hesitated. Both had seen the slight delay of 
perhaps half a second in Clarence's fire and the 
subsequent misdirection of his weapon; and 
the sailor understood the intention as well as 
he to whom it had been communicated 
beforehand. But at a sign from his principal he 
turned somewhat reluctantly to his colleague. 

* We must demand another shot,' he said. 

* Do you think,' retorted the other, * that a 
graduate of West Point has never fired a pistol 
before ?' 

* What do you mean ? We know him to be 
a practised shot. That sounds like a hint of 
foul play.' 

*Do you pretend,' asked V , angrily, * to 

suppose that your principal owes his life to 
accident V 

*I think, Mr. V , that you had better 

follow your principal's course. He did not 
choose to fire in the air, and you must not 
assume that he has done so. He did not mean 
to bar another shot, and, after the outrageous 
provocation given, I am bound to claim it.' 

' Very well,' V answered, taking from a 

second case the other pair of duelling-pistols, 
already loaded. * Derval,' approaching his 
principal, *you must not miss again. It is 
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• 

mere suicide; that man is bent on blood.' 

^I shall take aim/ Clarence said, quietly. 

> Now, V , till one of us is disabled, give 

them as many shots as they please.' 

This time both the pistols were discharged at 
once, both duellists stood apparently unhurt, 
and for a moment the seconds, to the no little 
annoyance of both, believed that a third shot 
would be demanded. But in another instant 

Somers staggered and fell, and V , turning 

to look at his own friend before hastening to 
assist his antagonist, saw that Clarence was 
making a desperate eflfort to stand firmly, and 
presently, foregoing the useless exertion, allowed 
himself to sink slowly to the ground. 

' Where are you hit V he asked, hastening up 
and endeavouring to support his principal 
against his knee. 

* I hardly know,' the other answered ; * but I 
am hurt, and ' 

The second tore away with trembling fingers 
the tightly-buttoned coat that concealed every 
speck of white which might have directed a 
fatal aim, and saw to his great dismay that the 
shirt on the right side, from the shoulder to the 
waist, was deeply stained with blood. Hurried- 
ly opening a pocket-knife and slitting the 
clothes open, he perceived that the bullet had 
entered just behind the shoulder, in a place 
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where it was impossible for any but a skilled 
surgeon to staunch the blood that welled so 
freely as greatly to alarm his unpractised eyes. 
How dangerous the wound itself might be, he 
could form no idea ; but he was in teri'or lest 
his friend should bleed to death before the 
surgeon could desert the patient whose fall had 
first demanded his attention. 

* Leighton,' he called, ' Mr. Derval will bleed 
to death if you are not quick 1' 

* And your man won't do that/ the surgeon 
said to Somers' second, as he rose from his 
knees. * There, cut off the sleeve; I can do 
nothing more at the moment. Halloa I' seeing 
a man who had approached, attracted probably 
by the firing, *run to the hotel and tell them to 
send three or four men here with a mattress. 
You have broken his arm just below the shoul- 
der/ Ije said to Clarence, who, though faint 
with pain and loss of blood, still retained his 
consciousness. 

' Just what I meant to do/ was the reply. 
'I hope the wound is not dangerous?' 

*It should not be,' the surgeon answered; 
* but I cannot do more for him at the moment. 
Hold your tongue and let me look to yours. 
Ah 1' — when after a couple of minutes he had 
succeeded in tying the small artery whoee 
severance had caused the alarmingly rapid 
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bleeding — ' your priDcipal is a lucky man, Mr. 

V . I feared the ball had gone down into 

the chest ; a very slight deviation would have 

sent it there, and in that case But, do you 

see? it has passed half round and lodged here 
in the muscles. Just in time. There, give me 
that bottle, and turn him over — no, not quite 
on the face, but liearly so. Now hold him 
steady — there — and, if he seems to recover his 
senses, put the bottle under his nose again. I 
will have it out at once. A clean operation 
wound there will heal in a week. You see,* 
after another brief interval, dropping the ex- 
tracted bullet, while rapidly cutting- a large 
strip of plaister, ' he has had a double escape. 
If it had entered the chest, he would have died 
or been an invalid for life ; we could not have 
reached it. And if it had gone an inch further, 
it would have lodged on the spine, and cer- 
tainly crippled, if it had not killed or paralysed 
him. Now I think and hope no worse mischief 
is done than a severe laceration of the muscles, 
which, if there be no fever, merely means a 
fortnight's confinement and a good deal of pain. 
Yes, he can travel safely, if you will have a bed 
made for him in the cars, and stop at the first 
town where you can find a surgeon to watch 
for the only present possibility of danger, if the 
ligature should give way. Do you feel pain?' 
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to his patieDt, who had slowly recovered con- 
sciousness, and whose right hand was clenched 
— as his second would have expressed it — as the 
more discerning doctor saw, contracted in a 
convalsive spasm. 

* Yes,' Clarence said, feebly. * But it is very 
strange; I did not think my hand or arm 
were hurt, but they are stiff — yet I can move 
them.' 

' Don't, then T the surgeon exclaimed. * Keep 
them quiet.' 

* But,' remonstrated the patient, * my hand 
and wrist are in horrible pain, as if a wild beast 
were tearing at them ; and yet I cannot see 
that they are hurt.' 

* And I have not time to explain,' the doctor 
said, as, reaching the boat, they placed their 
charge therein with all possible care for his 
comfort as well as safety ; * but your arm is 
uninjured, and, if only you keep quite quiet, 
you have nothing Avhatever to fear.' 

* And Somers ?' 

* Oh, never mind him. I am going to look at 
him now, for I must try to extract the ball and 
set his arm. But the loss of that is the worst 
possibility I see. Of course,' to himself, as he 
turned away after taking leave of his friend, 
' one can never answer for the consequences of 
such a wound. But that is not his fault, and,. 
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if he had killed the fellow, his vindictiveness 
deserved it.' 

With some difficulty and delay Clarence was 
carried to the first station on the Virginian side 
of the Potomac and there laid on a bed and 
carefully tended by the station-master and his 
wife, both Virginians, both eagerly interested in 
one whom they persisted in regarding as a 
champion of the South, until the arrival of the 
southward bound train enabled them to transfer 
him to a fairly convenient if not luxurious 
couch, promptly arranged in the best of the 
railway cars. 

* Where do you wish to stop, Derval V asked 
his friend, after doing all in his power for the 
comfort and relief of the patient, who suffered 
severely — pains obviously neuralgic in their 
character, due probably to some injury in the 
principal nerve of the arm during the passage of 
the bullet, and felt of course in the extremity. 

* I should like to get home,' Clarence answer- 
ed ; * but that I suppose is impossible just yet. 
We must see what the surgeon says, if you can 
get one at Winchester.' 

*I think you had better stop there,' said 

V . ' There are more than one or two 

families who will be only too glad to receive and 
nurse you till you can continue your journey 
without too much risk or pain.' 
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* And you,' said Clarence, * must be anxious to 
return to Washington. I forgot that.' 

* I could or would be spared from the Senate,' 
the other answered. ' But there will be endless 
outrageous lying about this matter, and I should 
wish to be on the spot when once I have seen 
you in safety. However, I will not leave you 
till I see you in better hands than my own.' 

At this moment a lady and gentleman, who 
from a somewhat distant seat had watched 
the patient with much interest, after a brief 
whispered conversation, came to the side of his 
couch. 

* Mr. V ,' urged the latter, * I don't know 

what you propose to do for Mr. Derval; but, if 
you think it will be well to remove him from 
the train as soon as possible, my wife and I 
shall deem it a pleasure and an honour to take 
care of him ; and we can promise that he shall 
be almost as well nursed as he could be at 
home. My house is not very far from the 
station at Winchester, and my carriage will be 
waiting for the train. I will drive him home 
and send my groom for the surgeon at once.' 

*Your father, Mr. Derval,' said the lady, 
before the senator had found words in which 
to express his thanks for an offer so exceedingly 
opportune, * was a friend of my father's when 
he represented this district in Congress* 
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Colonel Derval, then about your own age, was 
often at our house ; and I could not bear that his 
son should go further or trust himself to other 
hands in his present state.' 

^ I thank you with all my heart,' Clarence re- 
plied, with a visible effort to restrain the sharp- 
ness of tone and the impatient expression 
necessarily consequent on severe physical pain, 
and to accept as cordially in manner as in words 
an hospitality so timely and so graciously 
proffered. ^I have no home nearer than South 
Carolina ; and even there I should hardly fare 
so well as in your hands. It would be an ill 
return for your goodness to say, I am sorry to 
give you the trouble you are so willing to take ; 
but at best I fancy a wounded man is apt to be 
a thankless and ungracious guest, and I fear I 
shall make a very impatient patient.' 

' We will remember,' the lady said, smiling, 
* that your illness speaks and not yourself, and 
give credit to Mr. Somers for anything that 
Colonel Derval's son would not have said, done, 
or omitted in perfect health and temper.' 

*If you will forgive whatever ungracious 
memories I may leave with you, I shall never 
forget how much you are sparing me,' Clarence 
returned, but in a voice so feeble and with an 
exertion so manifest that his intending host 
interposed. 
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. ' You must say no more, Mr. Derval, till we 

have yoTi at home. Mr, V and I will see 

to everything.' 

And, considerately remembering that his 
guest might well desire some private conver- 
sation with the friend with whom he was 
about to part, he led his wife out of hearing. 

* You will write and explain everything to my 

father, V ? I am afraid I cannot, for some 

days to come. And above all things prevent his 
fancying that there is any cause for his leaving 
his post. Tell him that I shall be quite well 
before he could reach America, and make him 
understand that I have only done what I could 
not help, and have done all that was needful. 
And, if harm did come to me, don't forget that 
you have my will; and in that case see him 
at once if he comes over, and tell him it is my 
last Request that he will see full elBFect given to 
the personal clauses. I know he will care 
for my cousin ; but for the others — it is my 
prayer that he will do by them as if they 
were — as if the girl were my own child.' 

Pain, the reaction from passionate excitement 
and extreme weakness, had rendered Clarence 
nervous and despondent ; or the same practical 
judgment and common sense, which convinced 
him theoretically that he was in little or no 
danger, would have indisposed him to pro- 
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vide for the possibilities of a fatal issue at 
the cost of a suggestion so likely to be mis- 
interpreted. 

* Of course,' he went on, * that is only if this 
should end fatally ; otherwise you will only tell 
my father that I am in no danger, and that I 
could not have acted otherwise.' 

*You seem,' said V——, glad to divert his 
friend's attention from the recollection of words 
so evidently repented, *to fancy that Colonel 
Derval will be very ungrateful for your filial 
zeal and prompt vindication of his honour.' 

' I think/ said Clarence, * that he will be very 
angry, and only if he believe that I could not 
help myself will he ever forgive me.' 

* What would he have done in person V asked 
the other. 

* I cannot tell,' Clarence answered. * I have 
been trying for ten days past to find an answer 
to that question, and I cannot satisfy myself. 
But I am sure he would not have caned a 
senator or anyone else, if he could possibly 
have avoided the necessity; and I think that, 
somehow or other, he would have found a better 
course. But he is not three and twenty ; and 
even at fifty I shaiU never be cool or wise enough 
to act as he would.' 

* Content yourself/ V replied, as the train 
began to slacken speed. *The only question 
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any Southerner will raise is whether the Senate 
Chamber should have been sacred ; and I and 
many others know how you were forced to 
chastise Somers on the very scene of his offence. 
Now good-bye, and leave your honour, your 
credit in my hands. Don't look at a paper till 
you are too completely recovered to be vexed 
by Northern abuse.' 

' Or,' said Clarence, * what I fear almost more 
— Southern misconstruction. I can bear the 
North making a martyr of Somers ; but I do 
hope my countrymen will not be so silly as to 
make a nine-days' hero of me.' 

* Not much doubt of that,' said V . * But 

I understand what you mean, and on political 
grounds iat least 1 believe yon are right.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INVALroED. 

THE pleasant mansion of Clarence's new friend 
stood in a pretty garden, surrounded by- 
groups of trees judiciously selected to present 
in succession all the beauties of the various 
seasons, from the soft green of earliest spring 
to the bright scarlet and gold of autumn, seen 
against the dark blue of the evergreen pines. 
But he could hardly appreciate its beauties ; the 
fatigue of the journey had told seriously on his 
condition, greatly aggravating the severe pains 
from the injured nerve, and exciting manifest 
signs of fever. Carried promptly to a light, 
cheerful room, opening on an upper verandah 
or sheltered balcony, and protected from the 
direct rays of the sun by the Venetian shutters 
so largely used in America, he was placed at 
once in a bed wheeled towards the eastern win- 
dows, so that he could look out upon the foliage 
in the foreground and the beautiful scenery of 
the Blue Ridge mountains in the distance for 
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the greater part of the day, without exposure 
to the heat of the afternoon eun. His suffering 
was so severe and so evident that Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, who constituted herself his nurse, anxi- 
ously endeavoured to afford relief by the in- 
cessant application of cold bandages, ice, and 
every other available luxury of a climate whose 
summer is semi-tropical, till the doctor's arrival 
should allow more effectual measures to be 
taken. But the patient was, as he had himself 
predicted, very impatient, though in the midst 
of his pain he had sufficient self-command to 
control every sign of irritability, except the sharp 
quick tone which sometimes gave a strange 
effect to his studiously courteous words. 

* Would you do one thing for me, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, before the doctor comes? You see I 
cannot hold the paper ; but, if you can contrive 
to fix it for me and will give me a pencil, I want 
to write a few lines while I can.' 

* Indeed, Mr. Derval, you must not attempt it. 

You may be sure Mr. V will telegraph to 

your cousin's schoolmistress, and she will hear 
of your safety before she has time to be alarmed 
by the newspaper reports of the duel.' 

* I hope so. It is not to her I wish to write. 
There is one person who will be almost as 
anxious. It matters more to her — or rather she 
will fear more — and worse.' 

p2 
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* Let me write for you, Mr. Derval, if you can 
trust me. You must not try to use your right 
band. Indeed I dare not let you. Can I not 
say for you whatever is really needed V 

Clarence hesitated. ' There is no real reason 
why you should not,' he said at last. * Only you 
might think so.' 

' That is quite enough, Mr. Derval. As your 
nurse I will write whatever you desire, and 
forget it at once.' 

* You are very kind, most kind,' Clarence an- 
swered, with some hesitation. * If you will 
believe what I said ... I had better write to 
the housekeeper at Dervalstown. The truth is, 
Mrs. Randolph, she and her daughter — it is one 
of those hard cases that under our institutions 
must now and then occur — and my death would 
— might have been — a terrible misfortune ta 
them. As I made my will before I went out, 
it would really have been the best thing that 
could befal them. But they would have some 
days of terrible fear.' 

* Don't tire yourself to explain,' said the lady, 
who had by this time drawn a table close to the 
bedside, opened her desk and prepared her pen 
and paper, seeing the effort with which her 
patient spoke, and ascribing it rather to physical 
exhaustion than to mental embarrassment. 

* Thank you, once more ; but— in one word,, 
they have no claim on me.' 
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. 'Well/ she asked, after waiting patiently 
during two or three minutes' silence, * shall I 
write in my own name or in yours?' 

' Would you say,' he replied, after a moment's 
thought, * " Mrs. Randolph writes for Clarence 
Derval. — Helen, I have been hurt, not badly, but 
can hardly return for a week or ten days. Expect 
me then, and tell my pupil she can have no- 
thing to fear. My will provides for you both, but 
there is no present chance of its taking effect.' " 

* Poor Rose I' Clarence murmured to himself, 
but half audibly, while Mrs. Randolph closed 
and sealed the letter awaiting its direction. 
She took no notice if she heard the murmur; 
but after the letter was disposed of, observing 
once more the severe spasms of pain that con- 
tracted her patient's face, she thought to relieve 
them a little by recalling his mind to a subject 
evidently capable, even at such a moment, of 
interesting him deeply. 

*I suppose,' she said, 'a good many slaves 
would accept their freedom if offered ; but 
surely the cases are few in which it would not 
be a mistake V 

' Of course,^ he answered, somewhat surprised 
by the question from a Virginian and a slave- 
owner. *IfI thought otherwise, by what right 
could I keep slaves ? Slavery is the fittest and on 
the whole the happiest condition for a negro— a 
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child ia mind and character — in the midst of a 
white population. But the law that enslaves the 
children and grandchildren of white fathers is 
a blot on our system. Men three-fourths 
Anglo-Saxon will never be contented slaves ; 
and for women it is even worse. Helen is as 
intelligent, as sensitive, as refined as half the 
ladies in the South, and her daughter, after 
another year's instruction, will be almost the 
equal of her half-sister.' 

*Her half-sister?' Mrs. Randolph repeated^ 
startled. 

* The word escaped me,' Clarence said. * I am 
sorry for it. Don't question me, and forget it 
if you can ; at any rate, I pray you never to 
hint what you may fancy.' 

' I could never repeat what you did not mean 
me to know,' she said, ' especially under such 
circumstances. But as a rule I have found 
coloured servants inferior to pure negroes* 
They seem to have the faults of both races, the 
virtues of neither.' 

* Possibly. But, whether or not they would 
make good freemen, they make bad slaves ; 
and if only by force of their white blood, to say 
nothing of white nature, they must feel slavery 
a cruel wrong.' 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
surgeon's appearance. He had rather more 
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experience ol wounds, both gunshot and other, 
than an English local practitioner, and after a 
careful inspection at once repeated the opinion 
of his colleague, that the wound was nowise 
dangerous, the fever a consequence of the 
circumstances that had denied the sufferer 
immediate rest and care, and the pain solely 
due to the laceration of one or more trunk 
nerves. The latter he was able promptly and 
very greatly to relieve ; the fever could best be 
combated by repose of mind and body, and by 
the simple lenitives he promised to send. 

*Mrs. Randolph,' he said, when he had left 
the patient's chamber, * I am afraid you have a 
bad subject to nurse. He is one of those whose 
mind affects the body more even than it is affected 
thereby ; and, if you can, keep the newspapers 
from him; they will contain for the next few 
days such expressions of opinion as would drive 
a man in health delirious.' 

*Why should the newspapers irritate or 
excite him so much V she asked. * Like all 
Southerners, he must be used to Northern 
slander and abuse ; and the South will be unani- 
mous in sympathy.' 

* He would not mind what Republican papers 
might say about outrage and putting down 
freedom of debate,' the surgeon answered. 
* Side by side with Somers' speech, such com- 
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ment would fall very flat. Therefore they will 
misrepresent it altogether, call the cane a 
bludgeon and the thrashing an attempt to mur- 
der ; otherwise they would get up no sympathy 
for a whipped cur.' 

'Surely/ the lady said, 'they cannot, 
dare not so utterly disregard the truth V 

* V said,' the other answered, ' that that 

was the story circulated in Washington, even 
before he left it, by Northern Senators, and by 
one who was present. Their game will be to 
ignore the personal insult, the refusal of satis- 
faction, the appeal to the police, and to call 
our friend a political assassin. They will 
represent the act as part of a Southern con- 
spiracy to suppress free speech by a reign of 
terror ; and half their leaders, if not fools enough 
to believe, are rascals enough to repeat the 
slander.' 

Colonel Randolph's report next evening 
thoroughly verified the experienced Senator's 
anticipation. Every Republican journal in the 
North represented the attack as a surprise, 
the cane as a deadly weapon, the motive as 
political not personal ; and at least a score of 
meetings to denounce the Southern outrage on 
the rights of Northern citizens and the dignity 
of a Northern State were already announced. 
On the other hand, a dozen Southern papers, of 
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which Colonel Randolph had bought copies, 
applauded the punishment of an insolent 
Abolitionist with nearly equal indifference to 
the actual facts of the case; and one or two 
suggested the repetition of such discipline, * till 
the Northern roughs should have learnt how to 
behave themselves in the presence of gentlemen.' 
Two or three of the most moderate of these 
Mrs. Randolph gave to her patient, feeling it 
impossible to withhold the newspapers from him 
altogether, and trusting that in the hearty 
approval of his act he would overlook its mis- 
construction. In this she was wholly disap- 
pointed. 

*It is too bad!' Clarence exclaimed, with 
sharpened voice and heightened colour. ' T ex- 
pected Northern abuse, but I did not expect my 
countrymen to justify it in this way. They put 
the matter just as the Abolitionists would wish 
it. They praise me for what would have been 
an outrage, thrashing a Senator for political in- 
solence and party virulence ; and almost ignore 
the personal insult that my father's son was 
forced to punish. The North has no right to 
meddle with slavery; it has a right to say, 
" slavery is such an abomination that we will 
dissolve the Union rather than be accomplices 
therein." And — I don't like to think that Minna 
will see these things. If I could see her, I 
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could make good my case. If she understood 
what I did, and why, she might forgive me ; but, 
if she thinks what these people say, she will 
scold me as severely as I should condemn 
myself.' 

* Scold you V Mrs. Randolph said, smiling. 
' She is almost a child, is she not ? And I heard 
that you were her guardian.' 

* A school-girl, not a child,' Clarence answer- 
ed. ' But when quite a child, when I was a 
cadet at West Point, and afterwards till I left 
America, she used to scold me sharply enough 
for things that would shock her less than this. 
And,' sighing heavily, * it is hard on her any 
wise. She has no personal interest to console 
her if she should lose her only friend. And she 
is sure to fancy a danger that I suppose has no 
existence. I wish — I wish we had fought in 
Virginia, or that she were at home.' 

* Why so T 

' I forgot myself,' Clarence answered. * It 
sounds very ungracious to you, but in either 
case I should have tried, at greater risk than 
there was, to see her.' 

At this moment a servant entered the room, 
bringing the light, carefully cooked and arranged 
supper permitted to the patient, ^nd a tele- 
graphic message for the nurse. ' Confidential ' 
was the first word of the latter, and, observ- 
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iug from whom it came^ Mrs. Randolph laid it 
anide till, having rendered every possible ser- 
vice to the invalid, she could read it without 
attracting his attention. 

'Miss Lawrence/ Senator V had telegraph- 
ed, * is painfully anxious. Don't ask to see her 
cousin, but evidently wishes it. Can you invite 
herf 

' Why not, indeed V the lady thought. The 
suggestion was agreeable not only to her warm 
and kindly interest in her patient, but perhaps 
to other not less womanly instincts of which 
she was not so immediately conscious. All that 
concerned Colonel Derval's fanoiily was matter of 
interest in Virginian society, and she had been 
amused by the strangeness of Clarence's position 
as the youthful guardian of a school-girl. She 
now suspected him of a deeper, closer interest 
in Minna than belonged to either relationship ; 
and the Senator's message, showing how much 
he bad been moved and touched by her trans- 
parent eagerness, suggested that Minna, whether 
aware of it or not, was not less attached to him.. 

* I should not like you,' she said, lightly, * to 
be impatient to leave us, whether for Baltimore 
or Lexington. The longer we can persuade you 
to stay here the pleasanter for us, and the better 
for yourself; and, if you and she wished it, you 
might plead your cause with your cousin — here.^ 
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Clarence looked perplexed. If, after a minute's 
reflection, he guessed her meaning, he would not 
anticipate her proposal. 

' She must be anxious for you,' Mrs. Randolph 
went on, ' and no companion, I fancy, would do 
more to lessen the tedium and shorten the time 
of your confinement. May I invite her V 

She could not doubt from the expression of 
eager pleasure and delighted hope that came 
for a moment into her patient's eyes, the sudden 
flush in the pale cheeks, how agreeable to him 
was the suggestion. But the immediate fading 
of both proved that it was not equally accept- 
able to his judgment. 

* It won't do, thank you. I have no claim to 
such a signal attention from my cousin, and 
must not ask what she would not like to refuse.' 

* Mr. V says she wishes it. In truth, Mr. 

Derval, it is his suggestion to relieve her own 
anxiety ; and if, as I understand, you are almost 
her only surviving relative or friend, that anxi- 
ety is surely natural.' 

Clarence hesitated, the more dubious probably 
that he was so strongly tempted. Would it 
look well ? Would not — would people under- 
stand ? 

'I don't know, Mrs. Randolph. It is very 
kind and very considerate to me; but — as a 
lady and a mother — you must judge. I don't 
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feel able to pronounce now. Only, better dis- 
appoint me and keep her in anxiety than 

let her do Don't ask her unless you would 

wish your daughter to accept in the like cir- 
cumstances.' 

Mrs. Randolph was quite aware by this time 
that Clarence could bear no further discussion 
on a point that interested him so deeply. If 
she had not seriously enhanced the danger of 
fever and spoilt what hope there was of a much 
needed night's rest, she felt that her escape 
from a result so discreditable to her tact and 
skill in nursing would be owing rather to good 
fortune than to prudence. Her patient's last 
words had put the question in the true light, 
but did not impress Mrs. Randolph quite as they 
might have done an English matron. As yet 
her daughters were mere children ; and she 
thought : ' If Ida were so much interested in 
such a friend, and he in her, I don't think I 
should have the heart to keep them apart.' She 
wrote, therefore, a cordial invitation to Minna, 
but compromised with her conscience, and en- 
deavoured to lessen her own responsibility by 
enclosing the invitation to Mrs. Wilmot ; as if 
the latter should and could decide whether its 
acceptance were altogether discreet, as if she 
would find her pupil no less thoughtful, no less 
amenable to advice, than Clarence was on her 
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behalf. In justice to her it must be remembered 
that the extreme caution, the almost extrava- 
gant fear of compromising a young lady's re- 
putation, characteristic of European society, did 
not prevail in the South. In the old days, the 
capital penalty attached to forgery made 
people very slow to suspect the endorsement of 
a bill or cheque, save in the hands of a known 
desperado. A similar sanction then protected 
and still protects in the Southern States both 
maiden honour and feminine reputation ; and 
the social feeling thus expressed and enforced 
enabled Southern girls, while instinctively 
shrinking from the extravagant licence of their 
Northern sisters, to enjoy a degree of liberty 
in things essentially innocent, without fear of 
reproach or suspicion, that cannot be permitted 
where men can dishonour women of their own 
rank and yet escape social excommunication. 
That Minna should refuse was, as Clarence had 
foreseen, hardly to be expected. Had she 
wished it less, aflfection and gratitude would 
have prompted her to comply at once with a 
request that could hardly have been made 
without his sanction. As it was, she was at 
least as anxious to go as he to receive her; 
and the invitation once given— and Mrs. Wil- 
mot could hardly have withheld it — only a 
stronger protest than she could well have 
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ventured could have prevailed over Minna's 
eagerness. 

Moreover, the young girl was naturally 
moved as well as flattered by the thought that 
in pain and, as she persistently supposed, in 
peril, Clarence could trouble himself about her 
estimate of an act that involved grave questions 
of manly honour and duty and serious political 
interests and consequences — an act which, as 
she already understood, was tried at the bar 
of national opinion, approved or condemned 
aloud by each and all the foremost men of 
America. She was too simply natural, too 
profoundly interested in the hero of this public 
excitement, to have her head turned, as most 
girls* heads would be turned at sixteen, by her 
connection with one who was not the more 
important to her that he had become an object 
of political importance. Used from childhood 
to tyrannize over her cousin, his regard to her 
opinion seemed less strange to her than to 
others ; but it certainly derived a new signifi- 
cance and value from his scornful defiance of 
partisan censures and sectional applause. She 
would not have been feminine had she not felt, 
consciously or unconsciously, pleased and 
touched by such evidence of respect and 
affection at such a moment. 

Colonel Randolph was absent from home 
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perforce; his wife hardly liked to leave her 
patient, and it was not therefore till she 
reached the house that Minna could obtain any- 
other relief to her anxiety, any other answer 
to her questions than such as the negro servant 
could give in repeating more than once the 
set message entrusted to him. As she sprang 
from the carriage under the portico, extending 
somewhat in front of the two-storied verandah 
that ran round the house, her outstretched hands, 
trembling lips, and eager questioning eyes not 
only asked all that her beating heart and 
breathless excitement would hardly let her put 
into words, but irrevocably convinced her 
hostess of the truth of her romance. Her 
kindly tone, her cordial sympathetic manner 
set Minna immediately at her ease, dispelled all 
the conscious shyness the young girl had felt 
as she approached the end of her journey and 
found herself about to pay her first visit on her 
own account, alone and unprotected ; to be- 
come under such peculiar circumstances for the 
first time the guest of an utter stranger. 

* There is nothing to fear, nothing to be 
troubled about/ Mrs. Kandolph said, after the 
first words of greeting had been exchanged, 
aware what was needed to relieve her young 
guest's mind, what show of personal sympathy 
and common interest might best make the 
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latter at home with her hostess. * He is asleep 
now. If I had told him you were coming to- 
day, I should have thought myself to blame for 
his sleepless night ; but he has been too anxious, 
too full of hope and doubt, ever to ask whether 
I had written or whether you would come'. 

* Did he not know V Minna asked, for the first 
time doubtful of her own discretion ; feeling at 
once how completely her confidence in the 
fitness of her visit rested on her usual confi- 
dence in her cousin — her absolute assurance 
that Clarence would sanction nothing her 
mother could have disapproved. But if Clar- 
ence had not known ? Looking in her face, 
noting the expression almost of dismay in the 
enquiring eyes, the colour recalled to the 
cheeks somewhat pale with fatigue after a 
night journey, Mrs. Randolph guessed more or 
less accurately the meaning of the question. 

* He wished to see you so much that he would 
not tell me to write,' she answered. * But he 
left it to me, and I was sure that if you were 
willing you ought to come. In yQur place I 
could not have borne to be kept away.' 

*He is my guardian, you know,' Minna said, 
apologetically. *And, ever since I could 
remember, till he left for England, he was more 
like a brother than a cousin. Every holiday, 
every treat of my childhood, was his contriving 
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or his carrying out ; and now, except my uncle, 
whom I have seen once for three days since I 
was a baby, he is the only friend I have in 
the world. I mean/ she added, suddenly con- 
scious that her speech conveyed a charge of 
which she had not thought, so completely was 
she wont to regard her father's widow as a 
stranger — 'besides my step-mother.' 

'Is she shy,' thought Mrs. Randolph, * be- 
cause she is conscious, or frank because simply 
unconscious? Does she know no more of her 
own mind than she speaks ? I suppose not, or 
she would hardly say so much. It is a woman's 
not a schoolgirl's thought to conceal maiden 
love by avowing sisterly affection;' and answer- 
ing the doubt by the very openness of her 
eager interest, Minna turned again to the ques- 
tion that wholly occupied her mind for the 
moment. 

' How is he, Mrs. Randolph ? Do tell me 
truly. I have felt all along that they are tell- 
ing me what they think I can bear, and it is 
worse than being told the worst, because I am 
left to fancy, only knowing it is so bad 
that they don't like to tell me.' 

* I think you are wrong,' the lady answered, 
in a gentle, considerate tone that had even more 
effect than her words on Minna's overstrained 
nerves. * He suffers a good deal, and he is rest- 
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less; but the surgeon says neither symptom 
means anything, The wound is not dangerous 
and the pain is an accident ; and now you are 
here, and one of the two things that have kept 
him anxious is settled, I hope he will sleep and 
cease to fret. If you could persuade him to 
forget for a week that there are such things as 
newspapers in the world, I think he might be 
almost well by that time.' 

*Do the newspapers vex him so?' Minna said. 

* I did not think he read the Black Republican 
journals ; surely they are not worth minding.' 

* I don't think he minds them much ; it is 
the Southern papers, and the Northern story 
that he half murdered Senator Somers and 
meant to murder him downright — that enrage 
him.' 

' Murder him !' Minna cried, passionately. 

* How can they tell such outrageous, atrocious 
falsehoods? No wonder it should drive him 
wild.' 

* In truth. Miss Lawrence,' Mrs. Randolph an- 
swered, with a smile, ' I believe he minds more 
what you will say to him than what the 
Tribune or the Boston press have written. His 
second told us that one of the two things that 
weighed on his mind at the last moment, before 
he faced Somers' pistol, was that his cousin was 
sure to blame him; and the only messages he 
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left were for you and his father, to the same 
purpose — he could not have done otherwise.' 

* Why should he care?' said Minna, wonder- 
ingly. * Except that he always spoiled me so, 
and as a child I used to forget how many 
years older he was and scold him as if he had 
been a playfellow. I learnt afterwards, no 
other man of twenty would have borne it from 
a child of twelve. But how could he think so ? 
He would not have beaten the man for abusing 
himself, but he could not bear to hear his father 

slandered. And Mr. V said he tried not ta 

hit Mr. Somers' nephew, till he knew that the 
man was doing his utmost to kill him. What 
else could he have done? Of course revenge 
is always wicked ; but then he did not want 
revenge, but to defend his father. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, he does humble me when' he seems to 
have spoken as if I could dare to blame him. 
And I remember what I used to feel when his 
love and reverence for his father made me 
ashamed of— — Why should he fancy — and 
why should he care ?' 

' Such men,' Mrs. Randolph replied, thought- 
fully, * are apt to fancy women, and especially 
young girls, so infinitely purer and better than 
themselves. I never met a generous, true- 
hearted man, above all a true gentleman, who 
did not; and yet some of them might have 
learnt better by experience.' 
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* Clarence might,' Minna answered, with a 
frank, unconscious simplicity of indignation 
which made it hard for her hostess to conceal a 
flmile. * I never met a girl half as good as 
he ! And for myself^ — what makes them think 
so, Mrs. Randolph V 

* I suppose,' she answered, * because they 
reverence a girl's innocence in act and thought, 
and give us credit for doing right where in 
truth we have simply had no chance of doing 
or thinking wrong. And, knowing they cannot 
live up to our standard, they forget that we are 
never tempted, never provoked to the acts they 
admire us for condemning.' 

* But we do nothing, and they do so much 
for us ; and think so little of it and expect so 
little in return I' 

* Do they V Mrs. Randolph replied, half sadly, 
half amused. *You have been fortunate. Miss 
Lawrence, if that is the whole of your experi- 
ence. Ah r as Minna, remembering other and 
less favourable examples than that of which 
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alone she had thought, hesitated and coloured, 
^you will make great and it might be dangerous 
mistakes if you measure all men by your cousin. 
There, that bell means that he is awake. Now, 
Miss Lawrence, if you have breakfasted, let me 
take you to your room and I will tell him you 
are here. It will do him more good than the 
surgeon or I have been able to do.' 



CHAPTER V. 

WHAT MIGHT BE. 

ACCUSTOMED to look upon her cousia as a 
model of calm self-command — never having- 
seen him more disturbed than by their childish 
misunderstanding about the Maltese puppy or 
their meeting in New York — Minna was wholly 
unprepared for his evident agitation on her 
first entrance into the sitting-room, where he 
was now able to spend the day on the sofa. 
She was surprised and almost frightened by the 
tremor in the voice that called her by name, the 
trembling of the hands outstretched to clasp her 
own, the moisture in the eyes and sudden flush- 
ing of the worn pale face. She was wholly un- 
conscious that her own countenance and manner 
betrayed even greater eagerness and anxiety ; 
and, when a sudden movement and nervous 
compression of the lips involuntarily confessed 
the pain that the gentle clasp of her soft hands 
had given, she was so distressed and alarmed 
that she could hardly command voice to speak. 
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*No/ he said, in answer to her first half- 
uttered question, controlling his own voice and 
manner as he observed her agitation, * there is 
nothing more the matter now than as if a blow 
on the head had left a sort of daily headache 
behind. I can move my arm, as you see, and it 
is only lest it should ache too much that I wear 
it in a sling,' readjusting the latter as he spoke. 
*It is very good of you, Minna, but it was self- 
ish to let Mrs. Randolph ask you.' 

* It would have been very unkind to forbid 
her,' Minna answered. * Is it not always better 
to see, to know the worst, than to fancy and 
fret at a distance, even if I can do nothing for 
you ? And, Clarence, I did wish to see you, to 
talk to you ; but I will not talk about my own 
matters now.' 

'You mean to scold me first,' he said, with a 
smile in which even her inexperienced simplicity 
could discern a shade of nervous apprehension. 
* I knew you would think me very wrong in- 
deed ; but there are some wrong things a man 
must do. It is not practically possible to take 
a slap in the face and invite a second.' 

' What do you mean ?' Minna asked, missing, 
as most of her sex and very many men might 
have done, a reference expressed in other words 
than those to which she was accustomed — * of 
course that would be mean and cowardly.' His 
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half suppressed smile at last recalled the mean- 
iug of the allusion. * And if you may defend 
yourself,' she continued, * I suppose you were 
right to defend your father. But I am glad you 
did not kill the other man, though I shall always 
hate him.' 

* I don't hate him in the least,' Clarence an- 
swered ; * he was a little too anxious to kill me ; 
but he could no more help himself than I.' 

* Clarence,' she rejoined, after a brief pause, 
remembering her conversation with Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, ' I think you must be very much better 
than I, if you can really feel like that. I can- 
not forgive him so easily.' 

'And I could not forgive him, dear, if he had 
hurt you. Moreover, I am glad I had not a 
third shot ; I am afraid, if I could have fired 
after I was hit, I should not have aimed so care- 
fully to disable and not kill. I am glad to hear 
that he is doing well, and they say will not lose 
his arm. But now, child, if you don't want to 
scold me, let me hear what you have to tell me 
about yourself. You will think my pain is all 
fancy, if I tell you that talking about it always 
brings it back.' 

* Indeed, no !' Minna exclaimed ; then paused 
abruptly, and hesitated so long that Clarence, 
looking into her half-averted face, became aware 
that she really had something to say or to ask, 
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and something that while desirous she was 
more than half afraid or averse to speak. 

' Come, Minna, what is it ? Surely you can 
trust me.' 

The phrase happened so to chime with her 
thoughts that it conveyed to her more than 
Clarence had any idea, sincerely as he had 
spoken. 

* If only,' she faltered, ' you will not think I 
don't trust you ? I will tell you why I ask. I 
will answer any question you put rather than 
you should fancy that for a moment.' 

* I will trust you, dear. What is it ?' 

* 1 have been out,' she said, * oftener lately. 
Mrs. Wilmot seemed to wish that I should not 
refuse invitations from my mother's friends and 
yours ; and I met Captain Maclver often . . . 
and . . . two or three others. And . . .' 

* Well, I understand,' Clarence interposed, 
seeing that she hardly knew how to express a 
meaning which, so well acquainted with her 
thoughts and feelings, it was easy for him to 
read. * And what then ?' 

* I was talking to Mrs. Wilmot — I can talk to 
her almost as I used to Mamma ; and so indeed 
I could to Mrs. Marshall or Mrs. Venables, if I 
saw as much of them, thev are so kind to me for 
my mother's sake — and I told her I could not 
see why I was always engaged for every dance 
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— almost teased with requests and quite tired. 
She asked me if I could not guess, and I said 
" no. I have been told I was pretty ; but Miss 
Seaton is far prettier, with her bright colour 
and her beautiful long brown hair and dark 
eyes." She laughed, and she said : "Like most 
girls, till they learn jealousy and affectation, 
you admire what is least like yourself. Miss Sea- 
ton's style is commoner in the South than yours. 
But don't be vain enough to fancy you are made 
much of only for your beauty. They think you 
are a heiress, and they know she is not.^' Then 
I asked her: *'But am I?" And she seemed 
surprised, and began to say something about 
Mr. Marshall, and then checked herself and said : 
" If you wish to know, you should ask Mr. Der- 
val or your stepmother." Well, I didn't like to 
write to you, and I didn't choose to ask her ; 
but the other night I was at Mrs. Marshall's, and 
Mr. Marshall remembered and was very kind to 
me ; and I asked him, I don't quite know how 
but not in so many words, and he too was going 
to answer, and then he said : '* It would not be 
just to your guardian. Ask him first, and if he 
will not answer, then, if you think fit, ask me 
again; you have a right to know." Clarence, 
you will not fancy — you know I trust you, and 
I should not care to know, only somehow 1 
think it is not so, and I don't want people to 
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fancy about me what is not true. And, if they 
knew, perhaps they would let me alone a little 
more.' 

Clarence was .more annoyed than surprised.. 
That the question would sooner or later be 
asked he had always expected. That it would 
be asked so soon and from such motives certainly 
had not occurred to him. 

* You have a right to know/ he answered ; 
* and if you insist I must tell you everything*^ 
but I had much rather not.' 

* Then tell me nothing,' she replied. * I am 
sure you know, and — no, you shall not tell me. 
You might think I fancied you could be . . .' . 

* That I could cheat you V 

* No, no !' she exclaifned, with such evident 
pain and dismay that he was sorry for a sug- 
gestion which after all rather exaggerated than 
misrepresented her meaning. 

* I will answer any question you choose ta 
put, Minna, after I have told you what perhaps 
will serve your purpose. I hold a mortgage on 
the estate at Lexington for thirty-two thousand 
dollars. . And that will be yours — unless you 
marry without my consent before you are one- 
and-twenty.' 

Minna started. *That is not,' — she paused, 
blushing and averting her face in manifest con- 
fusion, conscious that she had half betrayed a 
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knowledge of which Clarence was not aware, 
and which she had promised not to reveal. 

* That is not in your father's will,' he an- 
swered, quickly gathering her meaning — he 
could not have told how — from the sudden 
change of tone and manner. * No, it is not ; 
and 1 do not wish to explain, if you can believe 
without further explanation that I have told you 
the truth.' 

* How can I doubt it, Clarence ? And that is 
not very much — that does not make me a 
heiress.' 

* Hardly, though it means a good deal more 
than six or seven thousand pounds would in 
England. Besides you see it is not certain.' 

* I am afraid it is. 1 Tiad rather believe you 
would forbid what you did not approve ; but I 
know you too well.' 

'I promise you two things, Minna. I will 
refuse my consent to any engagement till you 
are seventeen ; and I will do my best to prevent 
your marrying a rascal, if you could ever choose 
so ill. But that is all 1 conld do anywhere, all 
that in America any guardian, perhaps all that 
your father could have done. At any rate, you 
may conscientiously say you are not a heiress — 
which,' he added, half smiling, 'seems to be 
your present wish.' 

Minna coloured. *I could not say it myself; 
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I Wish you could say it. for me to one or two 
people. But if I tell Ida Seaton and Lucy 
Venables, I think the others will hear.' 

At this point the conversation was interrupted ; 
Mrs. Randolph coming in to inquire whether 
Clarence thought he could bear the motion of a 
carriage as the doctor had advised, and inviting 
both the cousins to bear her company in her 
evening drive. Not a little cheered and encour- 
aged by the pleasure of Minna's presence, 
Clarence this time accepted gratefully a proposal 
he had twice declined. The subject of the 
previous conversation was not renewed, but on 
more than one occasion subsequently, when 
Minna seemed unusually absent, thoughtful, and 
silent, her cousin fancied that her mind had 
recurred to it, that stie was trying to reconcile 
his statement with the facts within her own 
knowledge, and either becoming conscious of 
its obvious improbability or inferring some- 
thing not very far from the truth. Which 
would be most painful to himself, her distrust 
of his assurance or the discovery of facts exceed- 
ingly mortifying and humiliating to her, he 
hardly knew. 

The afternoon post brought in some letters 
which, as Minna, watching his face closely while 
he read them, instantly saw, caused Clarence na 
little annoyance. 
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' Save me from my friends,' he said, quoting 
the Spanish proverb in its original tongue, * I 
can take care of my enemies. Here, Minna, I 
begin to think I must have done very wrong. 
All the abuse I ^ot onlv made me sure I had 
done right ; but such praise as this would be 
punishment for a worse fault. Just look at 
these slips, especially this. I did give South 
Carolinians credit for more sense and dignity.' 

By the time she had read the three or four 
paragraphs, cut from leading Southern papers, 
which he had handed to her, Clarence, his angry 
impetuosity overcoming the physical difficulty 
and pain with which he wrote, had scrawled a 
letter tolerably legible if, to Minna's eyes 
especially, signally deficient in the usual neat- 
ness and steadiness characteristic of his hand- 
writing. 

'Dear H 



'This is a little too badl I see 
you feel it so, and I thought you would have 
given me credit for being simply disgusted. 
The gentlemen who want to present me with a 
cane deserve to have it laid about their own 
shoulders. Surely there is nothing heroic in 
thrashing a cur, even if he happen to be a 
Senator of the United States 1 Considering the 
abuse I have received from the North, consid- 
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erlng that they have made a political matter of 
it, I was thankful for the public expression of 
approval from my own State and from the 
South generally. But when they misapply 
approval so completely it loses nearly all its 
value. Pray stop all this at once. I will 
receive no deputations, and certainly no canes I 
Of the two, I would rather take them — as 
Somers did.' 

A few days later Minna brought to her 
cousin two or three letters received by that 
morning's post. 

' This is curious, Clarence/ she observed, with 
perfect simplicity, too free from inquisitive curi- 
osity and too perfectly at ease with hin^ to 
apprehend that the remark could seem intru- 
sive or unbecoming. *I could have thought 
this was my own handwriting !' placing in his 
hand the little bundle, at the top of which was 
an envelope directed in a girlish hand which 
Clarence instantly recognised; which within the 
last six months had become much less childish, 
and in its actual stage resembled Minna's pre- 
sent hand even more than its earlier form had 
resembled the writing of her childhood. 

* True,' he said ; and then, doing justice to a 
natural curiosity from which no girl of her age 
could have been wholy free, however conven- 
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tional propriety or fear of rebuke might have 
restrained its expression ; ' and you wonder who 
can have written it ; as you have noticed it, no 
doubt you have seen whence it comes?' 

Minna coloured. * I ought not to have look- 
ed at it, I know, but ' 

* But that,' he interrupted, sorry to have sug- 
gested a self-reproach he felt to be undeserved, 
' you could hardly help doing ; and I should have 
been sorry to think you were afraid to own it to 
me. You see that it is a girl's handwriting, as 
you say, exceedingly like your own, and that it 
comes from Dervalstown. The writer is, I 
see, the daughter of the housekeeper there — she, 
poor thing, is by far the most intelligent and 
ladylike slave I ever met/ 

^A slave?' Minna repeated, in painful sur- 
prise. 

* Yes,' Clarence answered, gravely. * There 
are many hard cases incident to our laws, and 
theirs is one of the hardest. Indistinguishable 
from ourselves in appearance, in character, 
almost in feeling and refinement, and yet in 
position, in subjection to all the hardships and 
degradation of slavery, no better oflF than the 
dullest and coarsest negroes on the plantation. 
Well, it is not a subject on which any one would 
care to talk to you; but I made Rose's ac- 
quaintance a few days after I got there, through 
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her breaking your portrait and not having the 
courage to own it. I called up the whole 
household, and when all denied it threatened 
severe punishment to the culprit, and was not 
a little vexed to learn later whose doing it was.' 
*0h, Clarence!' his cousin exclaimed, con- 
cluding the story for herself, and not quite 
correctly. 

* You need not have been afraid for her, Min- 
na ; and it turned out well for her. I came to 
find what pains she had taken to educate her- 
self, and in spite of the law have done my best 
to help her since. Why she has written, unless 
she has merely directed her mother's letter, I. 
cannot guess.' 

* Is it very strange V Minna said, in an altered 
tone, a tone which might have betrayed that 
another and less agreeable feeling had begun to 
mingle with the pleasure she felt in Clarence's 
frank indulgence of her curiosity. 'But yoii 
had better read it, if you want to know why it 
was written.' 

* She would hardly write to me without occa- 
sion/ Clarence answered, in a tone which unin- 
tentionally and unconsciously conveyed what 
she felt as a reproof, and felt not wholly unde- 
served. Why should she grudge his kindness 
to a dependent and one whose fate she sincerely 
pitied — his who was kind to all about him, who 
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could not have neglected a girl so cruelly situat- 
ed? She was surprised, when she gained cour- 
age again to look in his face, to observe how 
suddenly it had darkened, how bitterly angry 
was its expression. Surely her inconsiderate 
words, even the feeling that prompted them, 
could he have read it, had not been such as to 
move him so deeply — surely under no provoca- 
tion could he look so harshly upon her ? Her 
doubt was dispelled, when in another moment 
he flung down the letter and sprang from the 
sofa. 

* If my arm were well I would make the rascal 
remember its weight to the last day of his life ! 
Surely Judge Lynch would do justice in such a 
matter — if he would hear negro evidence. Min- 
na, I must go home at once ! There is mischief 
there, matter of life and death, and I cannot 
aflfbrd an hour's delay. Will you find Mrs. Ran- 
dolph and tell her so ? Ask her to let me find 
her in the drawing-room.' 

* What is the matter, Clarence?' 

*I can hardly explain it to you, dear ; I must 
to her. But there would be worse than murder 
done if I had not got this letter — and Rose the 
only one who had the sense and spirit to tell 
me r 

' There is another letter from Dervalstown,' 
Minna said, much startled. * But, Clarence, you 
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cannot, you must not take such a journey to- 
day.' 

' I must, if it cost me a limb ; and there is no 
danger of anything worse than over-fatigue. If 
you could dream what has happened, you would 
not wish me to wait an hour. Now, dear, please 
go to Mrs. Randolph, and if you come across 
Pompey or Plato ask him to come and help me 
pack and bring me a train-table.' 

Very reluctant to forward a step that 
seemed to her so rash, a parting so sudden and 
so unwelcome, Minna could no longer hesitate. 
Ten minutes later Clarence entered the draw- 
ing-room where she and Mrs. Randolph were 
eagerly canvassing the possible motives of so 
hasty a journey. 

* I see the cars leave Winchester southward 
in three hours ; may I ask you to send me in 
then, Mrs. Randolph V 

' Certainly, if you must go, Mr. Derval,' she 
replied, more impressed than Minna had been 
by his evident conviction of the urgent nature 
of the case, the anxiety, impatience, and vexa- 
tion expressed in his countenance and manner. 
^ But, if it be not a matter of life and death, you 
ought not.' 

' It is, Mrs. Randolph. This letter is from the 
child of the housekeeper to whom you kindly 
wrote for me. You will see how time presses 
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better than she ; I am sure yon wonid not keep 
me for an hour. And you can tell Minna as 
much as you think fit afterwards.' 

The letter which Mrs. Randolph hastily pe- 
rused, ran as follows : — 

Rose to Clarence, 

'Dear Mr. Derval/ — scratched out, and 
* Sir ' substituted, — I hope you will not think it 
very presumptuous to write to you, or if it is 
impertinent you will forgive me. I don't know 
what to do ; I cannot bear to let it alone, and I 
am sure you would not allow it if you were 
here. You remember Casca, the mulatto to 
whom you were so kind, and his wife. She has 
been here to see my mother and me, but in ter- 
ror lest she should be seen, and begging us not 
to tell that she had spoken lest it should make 
things even worse. But she thought we might 
tell you, and my mother is afraid ; she says it 
is very cruel, but such things happen and we 
cannot help them. But I am sure you would 
not have it. Mr. Taylor went to their hut one 
evening — he had sent Casca out, and she was 
there all alone — you will understand. When 
Casca came in, he knocked him down and beat 
him badly, they say. You know it is death for a 
slave to strike a white man, but — what could 
he do? They have put him in the jail, and 
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Mr. Taylor has told his own story to the judge, 
and they will not hear a slave. She says they 
will hang him ; and I am sure you ought to 
know, even if I ought not to write. But if I 
am wrong — I had much rather bear anything 
than not have you know, and I am not Kure 
that any one else will write. 1 think you will 
forgive me if 1 ought not. 

^ Your obedient servant, 

' Rose.' 

A bright colour, partly of shame, partly of 
indignation, had suffused the lady's face as she 
read. 

* And what will you do V she said at last, 
folding and returning the letter to its owner. 

*I hardly know yet; I must make np my 
mind on the way. But my present idea is to 
collect my friends, to force the gaol, and try the 
case myself on my own plantation. And if 
Rose's story be true — but for young Somers, I 
would have dealt with Mr. Taylor as they say I 
dealt with the Senator.' 

'And serve him right,' Mrs. Randolph an- 
swered. * It is such abuses of power that give 
the Abolitionists a case, and make us half 
ashamed to defend a system under which such 
things are possible ; though we know that for 
one case of cruelty there are a thousand in 
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which it gives safety and comfort to the slave/ 
'It is an awful thing to wield such unchecked, 
irresponsible power ; worse to be compelled ta 
delegate so great a part of it. And when I feel 
how utterly the well-being here and hereafter 
of a thousand fellow-creatures depends on me^ 
and that I may have to answer for the neglect^ 
the absence that made this possible I I cannot 
think any slave will fare worse hereafter for 
any sin he would not have committed as a free 
man. I cannot help fearing that many of us^ 
when we hear the whole truth told before the 
Throne, will feel that we deserve a condemna- 
tion which, but for slavery, we should never 
have risked.' 

* " Unto to whom much is given, of them shall 
much be required " T 

' That is a fearful text, as I have always felt. 
But, as a slave-owner, the much seems almost infi- 
nite in its awful possibilities. Well, you see that 
1 must go ; you will not think that I requite your 
hospitality ungraciously, or let Minna fancy 
that I part with her needlessly when she has 
come so far for me.' 

' She will go with you into Winchester, of 
course,' Mrs. Randolph said. *Ajid surely she 
could not doubt what you ought to do.' 

^ I could not tell her, could not hint such a 
story to her,' Clarence replied in a half whisper, a& 
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Minna, instinctively understanding his wishes, 
had drawn almost out of hearing. *But you 
will tell her I could not do otherwise V 

' As if I should not believe you I*. Minna cried, 
hearing the last words, which had been spoken 
aloud. * No ; I am very sorry, but, if it is your 
<luty, you do not think I would keep you back, 
or dream that it was not kind to me ? Only, 
Clarence, before you go tell me whether and 
when I shall see you again V 

' I will ask Mrs. Lawrence to bring you to 
Dervalstown in the holidays, if I cannot come 
to Lexington,' he answered. * That is, if you 
mean to return home. Which would you prefer, 
Minna r 

' I should like, like very much to see Dervals- 
town,' she answered. ' And I don't altogether 
like Lexington now ; though it would be differ- 
eiit, I suppose, if you were there. I wonder — ' 

But what was the subject of her conjecture 
she would not explain, and Clarence, after a 
mementos endeavour to encourage her, seeing 
that she was really disinclined to complete her 
sentence there and then, gave his mind to the 
more pressing matters with which he had to 
deal at so short a notice. His actual business 
despatched, two or three brief but necessary 
letters written, he returned to the verandah in 
front of the drawing-room, expecting to find 
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Lis hostess there, and there to spend with her 
and Minna the last hour of his visit. Orna- 
mented and shaded from the morning sun by a 
variety of flowering creepers, looking out in 
the foreground over a small but beautifully kept 
flower-garden, beyond that across the rich pas- 
ture lands of the valley, with the Blue Ridge 
forming an effective and not too distant back- 
ground to the scene, this was the favourite 
resort during their afternoon or evening leisure 
of the family and their visitors. There Clarence 
found those whom he sought, found also Mrs. 
Randolph's three beautiful little girls, the eldest 
about the same age as Minna when he had looked 
back at her four years before as she stood on 
the verandah at Lexington, and resembling her 
sufficiently to recall that parting to his memory. 
But Mrs. Randolph, believing more firmly than 
ever in the truth of her little romance, well as she 
would have liked to watch the development of 
the story, would not run the slightest risk of 
delaying its dSnouement, She excused herself, 
therefore, on the plea of providing for Clar- 
ence's comfort during his hurried journey and 
of other household business; and made the 
character of the excuse a little too apparent by 
calling her children to accompany her. 

' I wonder,' Minna said, when they were out 
of sight and hearing ; then paused again, and 
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this time Clareoce felt at once assured that she 
had something to say and needed encourage- 
ment or assistance to utter it. 

' What is it, Minna? Come, you have really 
something on your mind, and you must speak 
now if it wants consideration, for I have little 
time to spare.' 

* I don't know, and perhaps I ought not ; but 
I can't help fancying ; — Clarence — what would 
you do — with me — if . . . Mrs. Lawrence were 
to marry again V 

He started. ^That has hardly occurred to 
me ; and certainly it is not an easy question to 
answer. Why do you ask?' 

' Because — well, I cannot, or I had rather not, 
say. Only, if it will take time, perhaps,' shyly, 
' perhaps you had better begin to think of it.' 

' Never mind, Minna, I shall ask no more ques- 
tions. You are quite right, they don't concern 
me, and you would not like . . . What should 
I do ? Well, that would depend. How do you 
like her intended — I suppose there is some one 
person in your mind?' 

*I hardly know him. But — no^ I don't 
belong to her, and! could not bear . . . I mean, 
I should not at all like that 1' 

* No,' Clarence answered, thoughtfully. ' The 
man Mrs. Lawrence would choose, the man who 
would choose her, would not be one to whom I 
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should care to entrust you. I don't know ; but 
for the present I hope you are safe and content 
with Mrs. Wilmot, and for the future — well, 
Minna, as I have never thought of such a case 
you cannot expect me to answer at once. But 
don't fear; I will have an answer to give in 
good time. At all events, that shall end her 
connection with you, unless you wish it 
otherwise.' 

* No, indeed 1 There, Mrs. Randolph is com- 
ing to tell me I must dress at once if I am not 
to keep you waiting.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



BEFORE JUDGE LYNCH. 



THE sun had set for some little time, and 
Rose, shrinking in an agony of sympathy 
and horror from the talk which occupied the 
rest of the household, had betaken herself to 
the haunts in which she was least likely to be 
disturbed ; first to Clarence's study, and after- 
wards, as the deepening twilight assured her 
against observation, to his favourite corner of 
the verandah. This hideous incident, besides 
straining to the uttermost her sensitive feeling 
for the unhappy victims of wanton brutality, had 
brought home to her for the first time an aspect 
of slavery that had never before impressed her y 
that hardly could have reached a mind so inno- 
cent and so inexperienced. She did not reason, 
she did not clearly apprehend the character of 
the new fears, the novel humiliation that over- 
powered her ; but she felt what had never 
entered her heart before, an instinctive con- 
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sciousness of danger and degradation — especi- 
ally to a woman, and above all to a girl in- 
heriting all the attractions of the one race and 
all the helpless subjection of the other — in- 
volved in the mere fact of slavery. Crushed, 
terrified, miserable, bewildered, her own part 
in the matter troubled her, excited doubts and 
misgivings that would never have occurred to 
her but for this new and cruel consciousness. 
Till now she would have believed confidently 
that Clarence could not be unjust, and that, 
even had she transgressed the bounds of pro- 
priety and respect in presuming to write to him, 
he would bear in mind her ignorance and the 
innocence of her intention ; would keep in the 
spirit, as to the letter, his promise that she 
should never suffer for a fault of which she had 
not been fully aware. What offence she fan- 
cied she could have given, what she feared if 
perchance he should be offended, she could not 
have told, she certainly had not tried to under- 
stand. But she felt keenly, practically, cruelly, 
as never before, the infinite distance between 
slave and freeman : — the absence of all rights, all 
title to forbearance, all claim to human equality 
or feminine self-respect, that left even a just 
and kindly owner free in more than a merely 
legal sense to do as he pleased with his own. 
Her thoughts, as has been said, were neither log- 
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ical nor coherent. Perhaps the train of ideas most 
like consecutive reasoning that passed through 
her mind was something like this. If even a 
bad man, subject to Clarence DervaPs authority, 
can perpetrate such outrageous iniquity as this 
— if a slave can be punished, and with death, for 
an act that neither man nor brute could pos- 
sibly have forborne, for yielding to a righteous 
natural impulse common to all God's higher 
creatures — how little could even a favourite 
slave depend on the justice of the very best 
of masters, how mere a caprice must be all the 
indulgence she could neither forget nor over- 
look. It was not only that his power was 
absolute in a sense hardly applicable even to 
Oriental despotism, but it seemed irresponsi- 
ble ; not the power of a sovereign over subjects, 
of a patriarch over the family who held their 
lives at his pleasure, but rather that which 
inconsiderate men and children exercise over 
the brute creation. There are crimes the very 
occurrence of which, especially under our own 
eyes, among those with whom we are closely 
connected, shakes our faith in human nature, 
in the authority of conscience, andj if not in 
the ultimate justice of the Almighty, yet in its 
restraining influence upon men, good bad or 
indifferent. And such was on Rose's mind the 
effect of the horrible story she had heard from 
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one of the sufferers — of the even more horrible 
catastrophe in which it was likely to culminate. 
It should not be, but perhaps it is, necessary 
to say that her inferences were as untrue as 
they were incoherent. 

Southern law. Southern usage had been 
greatly deteriorated by the venomous calum- 
nies, the ceaseless mischief-making of Northern 
Abolitionists. How wicked, how mad that mis- 
chief-making was neither contemporaries nor 
posterity will realize, simply because it was so 
complete a failure. The four years of slaughter, 
devastation, ruin it did achieve, the decennium 
of organized anarchy and pillage that followed, 
were trifles compared with that which hundreds 
of Northern fanatics were ever striving to ac- 
complish — a general servile insurrection. Such 
an insurrection meant the horrors of Cawnpore 
repeated throughout a country as wide as civil- 
ized Europe, as populous as England was with- 
in living memory. Such an insurrection John 
Brown strove to organize; and, when John Brown 
was hanged, half the North lamented, and the 
State of Massachusetts went into formal mourn- 
ing for a man who had given his life to extend 
over fifteen States of the Union a saturnalia of 
robbery, arson, rape and murder. Of course 
such insult and outrage from their confederates 
stung the Southerners to fury. Would they 
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have been men otherwise 1 They were embit- 
tered into the rejection of reforms they them- 
selves approved. What reforms should we have 
introduced at the bidding of Russia, if Russia 
had subsidized and gone into Court mourning for 
Nana Sahib ? But they were never driven into 
cruelty ; and no stronger proof could have been 
given that slavery was not felt as a hardship 
by the slaves. Had there been a shadow of 
excuse for the statements of Seward and Sum- 
ner, Wendell Phillips and Mrs. Stowe, con- 
scious peril must have driven even the daring 
countrymen of Lee and Stonewall Jackson into 
the worst of all cruelties — the ferocity of panic. 
India knows what that means : the negro never 
learnt it. Southern gentlemen and ladies knew 
that they had nothing to fear from their slaves. 
Individually they felt a warm regard, even a 
certain gratitude, to dependents so loyal, so 
obedient, if so idle and so careless. Probably 
no Southern planter but would have pronounc- 
ed that Taylor deserved hanging, few but would 
have lent a hand to lynch him. The tone of 
Southern public utterances, of the Southern 
press, and even of the pulpit was the tone of 
men exasperated to frenzy by falsehood and 
menace ; of men stung into the defence of abuses 
which, if left to themselves, they would have 
crushed with the strong hand. The fact that 
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the slaves remained loyal when every white 
man able to carry a rifle was in the army proves 
their contentment — proves that, fearfully abso- 
lute as seems the master's power, abuses were 
too rare to cause alarm among those who were 
liable to them. 

All this, however, Rose could not understand. 
She saw only that no atrocity seemed impossible 
or punishable when its victim was a slave. She 
might possibly learn before many hours had ex- 
pired that even on this point she was mistaken. 
Southern feeling regarding cruelties to- slaves 
was, I believe, stronger than English feeling in 
regard to wife-murder and the other outrages 
weekly perpetrated by Liverpool rowdies or 
Oldham roughs. The difficulty of punishing 
them was strictly analogous in character and 
cause to that we have found in punishing the in- 
finitely more frequent and more cruel atrocities 
for which the Irish Land League is responsi- 
ble. The criminal^ are known by name to the 
authorities; their crimes are abhorred by all 
England and half Ireland ; but to obtain legal 
evidence or legal justice is hopeless. Either 
the Southern conscience was keener and more 
active than the English, or Southern institu- 
tions were more pliable. Mr. Taylor, at least, 
understood what Rose never for a moment 
imagined — that he stood in peril only less than 
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that of his victim, if his crime should come to 
the ears of the one man to whose leadership his 
neighbours naturally looked up ; out of whose 
hands they would hardly care to take the judg- 
ment of a case arising on his own estate. In 
truth, the character and position of Clarence 
Derval operated to prevent interference : his re- 
putation silenced the suspicions of the planters 
around. 

Had the case occurred among themselves, 
and the master proved unwilling to do justice, 
public opinion would probably have called both 
the guilty overseer and the negligent owner to 
a severe account, though it might have failed 
to save the victim. Only among the lowest 
classes, ignorant and brutal as are the lowest 
classes of England and the North, could Mr. Tay- 
lor have found supporters and apologists. But 
Rose's ideas of the white race were derived 
more or less consciously from her mother. The 
latter had known but a very few examples, and 
considered Taylor's brutality and Lawrence's 
selfishness normal instead of exceptional, while 
she failed to understand Clarence's scruples or 
principles, and considered his lenity to all and 
his forbearance to Rose a caprice of humour or 
inexperience. So Rose sat on her footstool in 
her accustomed place beside her master's empty 
chair, her arms resting on her knee, her hands 
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covering her face, in all the sadness and suffer- 
ing but with none of the quiet of despair ; 
easily startled by a sudden sound into active 
terror, promptly sinking back again into pas- 
sive but intensely acute misery. She had 
been thus startled so often without cause that 
at last a light step approaching close to the 
chair scarcely aroused her ; and before she had 
moved or looked up she felt a hand on her 
shoulder. She would have screamed in mere 
nervous surprise and fright, but, instinctively 
glancing upward, she knew, dark as it was, the 
face, the form, the bearing ; perhaps even the 
touch though not recognized, retained its old 
soothing, encouraging influence. 

* Hush, hush. Rose I No one must know that 
I am at home. Come in, close the blind; give 
me a light — no, not the lamp. And you must 
not leave the room ! Is there not a taper on 
the inkstand V 

Before she could recover herself sufficiently 
to search for the articles he required, he had 
himself struck the match, lighted the taper, and 
found paper and pen ; and, by a light too faint 
to be seen without through the Venetian shut- 
ters, he had scrawled identical words on each 
half of a sheet, signed, and torn them apart. 

* This pass to Sam, this you must give to old 
Harry, and ' — taking from his pocket a number 
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of letters, the unsteady inscriptions on which 
showed the diflBculty with which a still half- 
helpless hand had written them amid the shak- 
ing of the railway cars — *let them take these 
and be quick ; and they are to tell no one. Say 
nothing you can help, and don't let Mr. Taylor 
know on any account I By the way, do you 
know where he is V 

*Mimi' (Casca's wife) ^said she heard him 
talking of going to Mr. Peabody's and Mr. 
Styles, the slave-hunter, after the evening bell 
rang.' 

* Ah, Mimi would be on the watch, no doubt.' 

* You won't be angry with her, Mr. Derval V 
a question which would have struck him with 
more of pain than even of astonishment had he 
at the moment attended to its meaning. But he 
was too much hurried, too anxious to waste a 
moment even on Rose's alarms, and only replied, 

* Angry ? Nonsense 1 Don't lose another 
minute, child. Give my orders at once ; come 
back and tell me when the men are gone.' 

Some ten minutes later, returning quietly to 
the study, Rose found him examining closely 
the barrel and chambers of his revolver, buck- 
ling on the sword-belt he wore as a volunteer 
officer over the uniform, which till now she had 
never seen him wear except on his way to or 
from parade. Much surprised and perplexed* 

\*1 
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perhaps a little frightened, she would have 
liked to question him — would have done so 
when they were last together. Now, she stood 
with lips half parted, afraid though wishful to 
speak, and waiting till she should be spoken to. 

* Have they gone, child ? Now I must have 
my supper, so your mother must know, but no 
one else. By the way, of course she knew of 
your letter V 

* No, indeed, Mr. Derval. It was all my own 
doing. Indeed it was not her fault !' 

'Fault?' 

' I dare say I ought not ; I was afraid it must 
seem impertinent. But I had rather get into 
trouble myself than you should not know.' 

' Writing to me could not be wrong, though 
if unnecessary it might have been imprudent ; 
and in this case how could you help it ? Rose, 
I thought you understood me better. Have you 
not learned yet to trust and not to fear me?' 

* You have never, never shown me anything 
but kindness; you have been kinder than I 
can possibly understand. But, Mr. Derval, don't 
be angry — no, that is not the right word, be- 
cause you are never angry with me, however I 
deserve it, but don't be vexed, don't think I 
forget how little like a slave you have treated 
me ; but how can I forget that I am a slave, 
and — now,^ 
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That he was much more than vexed — that he 
was bitterly pained, grieved, and mortified 
if not offended — was plain enough in his 
countenance even by the dim light of the 
single taper. About to answer somewhat 
quickly, Rose saw that he restrained the 
impulse whether of distress or displeasure, and 
hardly knew what to expect, or how to soften 
the deep and cruel impression her words had 
evidently made. 

' I am sorry/ he said at last, * that you 
remember it in that spirit, and with such 
feelings and fancies. I had hoped, — but I have 
little time to spare. Will you give my message 
to your mother, and bring the tray yourself, if 
you don't mind ; I don't want to see any one 
else to-night.' 

Impatient as he was, Clarence recognized 
how quickly and quietly his request was com- 
plied with, how very little time had been lost 
in bringing him the meal indispensably neces- 
sary after a long and fatiguing journey before, 
in his present health, he could undertake 
fatigues yet more trying and possibly perilous. 
Rose, as had been her wont whenever permitted 
to wait on him, herself poured out his coffee 
and placed before him the first of the half 
dozen plates of various cold meats, vegetables, 
and sweetmeats which American luxury de- 
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mands, and which the Southern soil, cultivated 
and uncultivated, furnishes in especial abun- 
dance. Then, instead of sitting down at his 
feet as usual, she stood behind rather than 
beside his chair; intending, he thought, to 
remind him that she was there simply as a 
servant, and yet looking in her own despite as 
if she watched a chance to speak as well as to 
serve him. 

* Now, sit down as you used, child,' he said, 
taking her by the hand. * Nay, Rose, are you 
actually vexed that I asked you to bring it 
yourself?' 

* What do you mean V she exclaimed. * Do 
you think' — recollecting the speech already 
more than half repented, which she had wished 
but hardly known how to explain away — *do you 
think I am not glad to wait on you, that I am 
sorry to be your servant, your slave ? No, Mr.. 
Derval ; I never said I wished to be free, and I 
never meant it ; but you seemed hurt because 
I was afraid or did not know whether I had 
done right, and I meant not to complain but to 
excuse myself; to say " how can a slave ever 
be sure, how can she help fearing ?" ' 

* Your mother might say that with some 
reason,' he answered, ' and you have seen what 
in a few especially evil instances slavery may 
mean. But things quite as bad happen in 
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English workhouses, even in English families. 
No daughter thinks of wishing herself freed 
from home control because some fathers ill-use 
their children, no wife wishes herself divorced 
because some wives are beaten. They trust 
those they know — cannot you do the same V 

* But/ said Rose, half conscious that her plea 
was not sincere, but failing to discern that it 
was also illogical, * brutal fathers and husbands 
are punished : a slave has no protection ; there 
is nothing a master may not do, no punishment 
for a white man who ill-uses a coloured man 
or woman ever so grossly.' 

* You shall see/ Clarence answered. ' Or 
rather, you shall know how far that is true ; 
and if it be true, Rose, you will not remain a 
slave long.' 

'You do not mean to part with me, Mr. 
Derval? Oh, now I know I have been wrong 
and foolish. I wish I had not said such a 
thing ; but indeed you do not understand me !' 

*Nor you me, Rose. When 1 thought my 
life in peril the other day, I took good care 
that you should be free if I fell ; and I promise 
you you shall never have another owner. And, 
if I fail to do justice to-night, it will be because 
— at any rate, trust my assurance. You can, you 
shall belong to no one but myself. Now will you 
see if Harry has got back — Sam hardly can.' 
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The rude county gaol, built mainly of 
timber, but so firmly put together that without 
fire or tools a prisoner had little more chance 
of escape than from a local prison in England, 
did not present so formidable an appearance to 
any who might meditate an attack from with- 
out. That such attack was possible the gaoler 
was to-night well aware. For various reasons, 
negro prisoners accused of the graver crimes, 
especially of assault on white men or women, 
were not always left to the law. There were 
outrages, very rare but especially dangerous m 
such a state of society, which opinion held it 
necessary to repress by examples more terrible 
than the law could sanction ; and the lowest 
class of whites, ignorant and fierce, often re- 
garded the negro with contemptuous dislike, 
if not with the savage animosity or cruel 
aversion displayed by their congeners in the 
North. In their pride of caste, they were 
at once less reasonable and less merciful 
than the masters themselves towards negro 
insubordination. To do them justice in the 
present case, they did not know the truth, had 
accepted Taylor's version ; and the probability 
that they would assist him in taking the law 
into his own hands was obvious to an official 
who well understood the temper of his neigh- 
bours. The gaoler was prepared to do his duty 
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as American gaolers under such circumstances 
have generally understood it : to offer that 
formal resistance which compels the use of irre- 
sistible physical force, to yield at that point 
when overmastering physical force has been 
conclusively, unmistakably displayed, and be- 
fore those who wield it have been provoked to 
passionate violence or vindictive cruelty. He 
would protect his prisoner, not till he was him- 
self murdered on the threshold of the gaol, but 
till it should be plain that, if he did not yield, 
his life would probably pay the forfeit. The 
door, therefore, and the one or two accessible 
■windows were strongly barred, and Casca had 
been warned not to show himself at the aper- 
ture of his cell, the strongest in the gaol, which 
happened to look upon the public road. 

Towards midnight a tramp of feet roused 
the gaoler's wife, and, listening, she became 
aware of murmured orders given, of sugges- 
tions spoken in a low voice, as if a more or less 
numerous crowd were debating the course they 
should take. What such symptoms meant she 
knew by experience as well as by rumour, and 
instantly aroused her slumbering husband, like 
herself of Irish blood, and, like all the Irish, 
somewhat disposed to dislike the negroes as 
rivals where other white men only despised 
them as inferiors. It was a characteristic inci- 
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mean to have him I Open the door, Mulligan, 
at once. We don't want to harm you, but if 
you resist you must take the consequences.' 

* I'm not afraid of you, Mr. Peabody, nor you, 
Mr. Styles, nor your bloodhounds either. But 
there are better men than you yonder, or I'd 
let you learn that it's as hard to get into Santee 
county gaol as you may find it to get out, one 
of these days.' 

' Do as you're bid, Pat,' shouted a country- 
man below. 'Shure, iv you do, they shan't 
hurt a hair o' your head ; but, iv you don't, the 
gaol will make the finest bonfire I've seen since 
1 came over the water, and it'll be too late for 
you to come out on it.' 

Pat was for parleying still, the absolute 
silence and indifference of the further crowd 
perplexing him not a little. But, while he was 
arguing, his wife was acting, and in another 
minute he heard the chains rattling, the bolts 
and bars falling ; the door turned inwards on 
its creaking hinges, and the mob rushed into 
the place. 

*It's a damned ugly sight,' Pat grumbled to 
himself, ' and I won't look at it. God help the 
poor divvle; iv his skin is black, it 'ud go 
against my stomach to roast or eat him either.^ 
He stood motionless at the window till appalled 
by a shriek of agony or terror, as, his cell hav- 
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iDg been speedily found and forced, the prisoner 
was roughly dragged over the threshold of the 
gaol in the grasp of two men, in one of whom 
his legal protector recognised Mr. Derval's over- 
seer, in the other the vindictive Yankee planter. 

*Now, you black scoundrel,' said the latter, 
* reckon you're worth twice as much as yon run- 
away your master cheated me of; and, as you 
won't die by the law, he won't get a dollar for 
your carcase. And Mr. Taylor'll settle for the 
blow you gave him. Beckon you'll wish your- 
self in Hell before he's done with you.' 

* And A«'ll go there,' the prisoner answered, 
recovering his courage under the insult, per- 
haps in the exasperation with which he recog- 
nized the man who, having already attempted 
the deadliest of all wrongs, was now about to 
take his life by torture for resisting it. 

The party had formed, and were marching 
down the road with the prisoner in their midsty 
when, to their infinite amazement, they found 
themselves confronted by no less than twelve 
levelled rifles and fixed bayonets ; while, look- 
ing round, their leaders observed that the rest 
of the body, whom they had taken for silent on- 
lookers and approvers, were filing through tho 
wood opposite the gaol so as to close upon 
their flank and rear. They were, in short, them- 
selves prisoners in the hands of a force thrice a» 
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numerous and incomparably better armed than 
their own ; of men, moreover, whom even had 
it been possible it would have been very peril- 
ous to conquer. Half a dozen of the leading 
planters of two counties, or their sons, were 
distinguished at once among the interposing 
party ; and at the head of those who closed the 
road in front both Peabody and Taylor recog- 
nized with a thrill of dismay one whom they 
had supposed to be several hundred miles dis- 
tant, probably ignorant of what was passing, 
and unable even if desirous to interfere. 

^ What does this mean, gentlemen V Mr. Tay- 
lor said, Peabody prudently leaving the forward 
part to one who knew better than he the South 
CJarolinian temper that had so signally failed 
him on a former occasion. * We've brought out 
a mutinous slave to try him and lynch him. 
Beckoned you meant to help us, but this ain't 
quite the way to do it.' 

* Give up your prisoner, Mr. Taylor,' Clarence 
Derval answered. 'Mr. Peabody, let go my 
servant ! Oh, you won't?' He strode forward 
as the confounded rowdies in his front gave 
way, and placed his revolver against the Yan- 
kee's forehead. ' Let go, or I shoot you dead 
before I count five ! One — two — three — ' 

*He's loose!' shouted the Yankee, utterly 
terrified by a threat which, as he instinctively 
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felt, would not have been uttered unless the 
speaker were fully resolved to execute it. 

* Stop, Casca !' Clarence said, as he observed 
that Mr. Taylor was slinking away, and the 
alave, finding himself loose, showed some dispo- 
sition to follow the example of his persecutor. 
* And stop you, Mr. Taylor. This matter shall 
be tried, and tried by lynch; but I mean to 
preside. Captain Wade,' to a young man in the 
uniform of the volunteer cavalry, who stood be- 
side him, * arrest the prisoner, and form your 
men round him. Mr. Taylor, you, I think, are 
the only witness against him ? Come with us, 
if you please, and let us hear your charge. Mr. 
Jones,' in a lower tone to another of his party, 
'watch that the prosecutor don't give us the 
slip. Now, gentlemen, form by fours, the 
prisoner in the centre ; march !' 

The promptitude with which these orders were 
executed revealed at once that Clarence had 
drawn his forces from the ranks of his well- 
trained Volunteers. About an hour had elapsed 
since the forcing of the gaol, and the party had 
made a quick but silent march over some four 
miles of sandy road, here and there paved with 
logs in the fashion called corduroy, where it 
passed through swampy or marshy ground ; 
when, emerging from a woodland, part of the 
Dervalstown estate, they came into an open 
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space, from whence a crop had recently been car- 
ried, immediately in front of the negro quarters 
among which was the prisoner's own home. In 
great terror and confusion, the inhabitants of 
this village — men, women, and even children, 
some hundred and fifty in number — gathered in 
front of their hovels ; keeping a cautious and 
respectful distance from the white men, but 
eagerly watching their proceedings. Clarence 
led the way to a place where the overseer ob- 
served with surprise that an arm chair and two 
long benches had been placed. Evidently, he 
thought, his employer had taken him by sur- 
prise and made all preparations for this scene 
without warning him even of his departure 
from Winchester. 

^ This is a charge,' Clarence said to the party 
who halted outside the bench nearest them in 
military order, * of assault, preferred by an over- 
seer against a slave. As the accuser is in my 
employ and the accused my servant, I think no 
one will dispute my right to sit as judge. Do 
yoQ approver 

There was a hearty shout of * Yes,' from the 
majority, and no dissentient voice was raised. 

' Then,' said Clarence, ' I will name the jury. 
Captain Wade, you will be foreman; Cort, 
Sergeant Butler, Aldrich, Lieutenant McGowau, 
Wallis, Kershaw, Fraser, Gaines, Pickens, Mani- 
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gault, Estell. Now, Mr. Taylor, do you object 
to any of the jury V 

He had to repeat the question before he ob- 
tained an answer. The overseer would have 
known at once from the selection of the jury, 
had he not gathered from Mr. Derval's inter- 
ference, what was the latter's purpose. Of the 
party by whom his own had been surprised and 
defeated one half at least consisted of planters, 
planters' sons, and others bearing the rank and 
for the most part the character of gentlemen. 
Nine of these were on the jury. Of the other 
three, two were overseers like himself, but over- 
seers of a very diflferent character, and as un- 
likely as any planter to condone his abuse of 
power if only they should allow it to be proved. 
But there was no pretext for challenging any 
one of the number. To do so was to offend 
not only the man challenged, but probably some 
half dozen of his friends and neighbours then 
present ; and it was impossible to make good or 
even plausible objections in sufficient number to 
afford a chance of placing any friend or nominee 
of his own upon the list. Clarence had taken 
care to have present abundance of available 
substitutes whose character and position would 
give decisive authority to their verdict. 

* No,' Taylor said at last. 'I see your mean- 
ing, Mr. Derval. These are all your friends ; but 
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they are gentlemen, and I don't doubt they'll 
do justice according to the law of the State.' 

' You were the first to dispense with the law 
of the State when you forced the gaol ; and you 
cannot appeal to it. Casca, are you content to 
be tried by these gentlemen V 

* I am ready, Mr. Derval, to do or be done by 
as yon will. If you think fit to hang me, I 
cannot resist, as you know ; and I would not if 
you stood here alone.' 

* Then,' said Clarence, * we can proceed to 
business at once. Mr. Taylor can state his own 
cai^e. Gentlemen, I think that counsel should 
be assigned to the prisoner.' 

* That's not fair,' Taylor cried. * If I am not 
to have counsel, why should he f 

* You put yourself, then, on a level with a 
slave forbidden even to learn to read?' Clarence 
said, sarcastically. ' Gentlemen, do you think 
that the prisoner should have counsel ? Those 
who are of that opinion say yea,' — answered by 
a general shout — * the contrary, nay. The yeas 
have it. Mr. Charles Lee, will you defend the 
prisoner V 

* Willingly, sir,' said a young lawyer, step- 
ping forward from among the ranks surround- 
ing the little extemporised court. 

* Now, Mr. Taylor, state your case, if you 
please.' 
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* I went down to this man's hut on Tuesday 
last. I didn't find him there, and stopped to 
give some orders to his wife. He stole in, 
listened for a minute, and struck me down from 
behind and kicked me heavily whilst I lay on 
the floor.' 

*He struck you from behind V interposed the 
defendant's counsel. * Where?' 

« On the head.' 

'And kicked you as you lay on the floor? 
Where ?' 

* All about the body.' 

* H'm ! What's that plaster on your forehead V 

* That's the wound he made where he struck 
me first.' 

'Gentlemen of the jury, will you notice 
whether that blow could have been struck from 
behind? Now, Mr. Taylor, you are witness as 
well as prosecutor ; and remember as such you 
are on your oath. You will have to swear to 
all you state or deny. Why did the prisoner 
strike you ?' 

' How can I tell ?' 

*You had given him no provocation? I 
mean at the moment. There was nothing in 
your conduct when he entered that would have 
exasperated a white man V 

^No,' — in a somewhat hesitating voice, re- 
peated more loudly and firmly — * No.' 
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Taylor himself has afforded. Our case is that 
my unfortunate client simply resisted the worst 
and most brutal of all outrages, an outrage 
which is criminal whether its object be slave or 
free ; and I shall call the prisoner's wife to prove 
my statement.' 

Mimi stepped forward at once from the place 
she had occupied all the while, close behind the 
prisoner's shoulder, almost hidden from the jury 
by his form and that of his defender; but, 
before her master and judge could offer to 
administer the oath, Mr. Taylor seized the one 
chance of defence open to him. 

'A slave's evidence,' he said, 'by the law 
of the State cannot be taken in any court of 
law.' 

• This is not a court of law,' retorted Lee, 
' though it may be, for that very reason, the 
better court of justice. You yourself, Mr. Tay- 
lor, waived the law when you took the prisoner 
out of its custody. Supposing that three 
negroes and no one else had seen the prisoner 
murder Mr. Taylor without provocation ? Gen- 
tlemen, would you refuse their evidence and 
allow the murderer to go free V 

* Gentlemen of the jury,' Clarence asked, * is 
this woman's evidence admissible before Judge 
Lynch or not ? Would you or would you not, 
as Mr. Lee has said, have heard negro evidence 
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against a negro murderer if no other were 
forthcoming? Will you hear her?' 
There was a moment's silence. 

* If not/ said Mr. Lee, * then I withdraw from 
the defence. If you will not hear the only per-- 
son who can tell you the truth, this trial is a 
farce. The only excuse for lynch law is that it 
can do justice where the State hardly can. That 
justice has often inflicted on negro criminals 
a more satisfactory vengeance than the law 
could have afforded ; will you deny the benefit 
of its freedom from technical rules to a negro 
claimant, not of mercy but of justice, at your 
hands ?' 

*Hear the woman, hear her!' shouted several 
from the crowd, and a general murmur of assent 
followed. Looking round on the faces of the 
jury, their president thought fit to take the 
decision on himself, confident that it was not 
likely to be disputed. 

* You will hear her,' he said, * gentlemen, of 
course ; giving what weight you please to a 
wife's evidence on her husband's behalf and to 
the probabilities of the case.' 

Two or three questions elicited in as many 
minutes the essential truth from the stammer- 
ing, blushing, and weeping woman, whose shame 
and distress gave treble force to the oath taken 
with such earnest solemnity, and the evidence 
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given with such womanly reluctance and wifely 
loyalty. 

* Now, gentlemen,' Mr. Lee said, ' I will call 
one other witness, a subordinate of Mr. Taylor, 
the gentleman in immediate charge of the 
prisoner and the gang to which he belongs. He 
will tell you what the prisoner's character is and 
what trust he has borne.' 

The subaltern overseer in question was sworn, 
and his evidence left no doubt thatCasca had been 
a trusted and well-behaved servant, barring the 
single fault of his marriage ; a fault which of 
course concerned his master alone, and hardly 
aiFected his character in the eyes of any who 
heard the story. 

'Now, gentlemen of the jury,' said the 
prisoner's counsel, 'the case is very simple. 
According to Mr. Taylor the assault was unpro- 
voked, treacherous, and senseless ; according to 
the prisoner's statement, supported by his wife's 
oath, it was an act of self-defence — self-defence, 
gentlemen, because to men, and even to brutes, 
their mates are more sacred and precious than 
themselves ; and even to a slave a wife's virtue 
is dearer than his own life. You can hardly 
doubt which of the two stories is probable ; I 
might say which only is possible. I must leave 
the case in your hands, believing that under the 
law to which Mr. Taylor, the prosecuton 
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appealed and by which he must stand — the law 
of Nature and not the law of South Carolina — 
you will do the same justice to a slave that you 
would to the husbands of your own daughters 
and sisters.' 

* Gentlemen/ said Clarence, immediately, * is 
the prisoner guilty or not guilty V 

*Not guilty,' Captain Wade answered at 
once, a verdict silently approved by all his 
colleagues, and not challenged by a single 
voice among the crowd around. 

' Casca,' said his master, * you are discharged, 
and may go home. Mr. Taylor, not as judge 
of this court, but as your employer and Casca's 
master, I discharge you. As Mimi's owner, I 
warn you that I have the right to punish an 
assault on my slave ; and, if I see you again 
after noon to-morrow on this plantation, be 
assured that I will do so.' 

* Gentlemen,' said Captain Wade, * shall we 
see Mr. Taylor safely off the plantation?' 

There was a general shout from the whole 
party, a few roughs in the outskirts of the 
crowd alone excepted, and even these were 
almost willing, for mere love of mischief and 
cruelty, to take part in a vengeance with which 
they had little moral sympathy. 

* Captain Wade/ Clarence interposed, so 
loudly as to be heard by all, * there must be no 
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injury to life or limb ; nothing that can discredit 
the justice we have done to-night.' 

*Give him the law of Moses,' cried one of 
Jones' sons, ' forty save one, and count fairly!' 

* No, no,' Captain Wade answered. ' Kemem- 
ber who are looking on. That will not do ; but 
Mr. Taylor might be thankful for the law of 
Moses before he gets outside the State line.' 

The object of these menaces had slunk away 
as promptly as possible on hearing Captain 
Wade's first suggestion; but two or three of 
the younger men present had kept him in view, 
and in another instant a hearty * View holloa' 
set the whole mob of planters, overseers, and 
rowdies in full pursuit. The details of the 
chase or its end are hardly worth narration. 
Clarence was satisfied to see, and for the pres- 
ent to hear, no more of the man who had so 
abused his trust and brought him so near to 
the verge of a crime for which, though not his 
own, he could never have forgiven himself. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



CRITICAL MOVES. 



SO striking and dramatic an act of justice 
impressed the spirits, affected the suscepti- 

m 

ble hearts of the negroes around, and especially 
of Clarence's own people, as a long, patient life 
devoted to their welfare might well have failed 
to do. Most human creatures — children not 
least — appreciate justice rendered to them- 
selves, especially when least expected ; and in 
no case is justice so impressive, so gratefully 
remembered, as when rendered to an inferior 
caste by one of their superiors at the expense 
of an equal. Kindness, lenity, care, especially 
from the representative of one of those old 
families which they honoured with childlike 
reverence and affection, were natural and mat- 
ter-of-course ; but it was almost equally to their 
minds matter-of-course that a master should 
support an overseer even when in the wrong. 
Caeca's offence was, in a slave as in a soldier, 
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perhaps the one breach of discipline that no 
provocation was held to justify. Their master's 
action, then, seemed to his people a proof of 
almost superhuman equity and generosity ; and 
from that time forth there was not one man on 
the plantation, a few utterly brutalized or in- 
curably savage natures excepted, who would 
not have been ready to die for him. From that 
time forth the new rales, whose strictness,^ 
though directed almost exclusively to their 
own welfare, had seemed to them simply trou- 
blesome and vexatious, were, if not faithfully 
obeyed, at least cordially accepted. The slaves 
were far too childlike, too impulsive and 
thoughtless to abstain from idling, pilfering, 
and disobedience because these were injurious 
to the master they adored ; but one striking 
change in their demeanour was perceptiblo 
from that time forth. They would lie to others 
just as readily and impudently as ever ; but to 
Clarence himself the worst of them would speak 
the truth, even though he had but a minute 
before told a deliberate lie to the overseer who 
stood by his employer's side. They understood 
that Clarence took a close, personal, almost 
affectionate interest in his flower-garden, and 
that the negligence of his labourers, the reck- 
lessness of the children who, when some pre- 
text brought them about the house, would 
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trample the beds or steal the flowers, had not a 
little annoyed him. For the future, the flower- 
beds and new lawns were tended, not indeed as 
by the most careless English gardeners, but as 
no part of the plantation was cultivated ; the 
flowers were placed under a taboo which the 
youngest or most reckless urchin religiously 
respected. If such were the feelings of half- 
animal, half-barbaric slaves of African bloQd, 
and removed by only three or four genera- 
tions of imperfect discipline and negligent 
training from pure African savagery, far more 
deeply touched and inpressed were the com- 
paratively intelligent household slaves, and 
above all those who shared in so large a 
degree the blood and the character of the 
dominant race. Even Helen could hardly 
limit henceforward her reverence and affection 
for such a master. If she could hardly regard 
with perfect confidence or satisfaction Kose's 
position or treatment as half pet, half pupil, she 
ceased to dream, almost ceased to wish, that she 
could interfere therewith. At last she felt, if 
she hardly comprehended, the utter contrast 
between the characters of her late and present 
masters ; felt that a white man might mean well 
and kindly by a slave, might be steadily and on 
principle, as well as by impulse and caprice, gen- 
tle and considerate — if no more — to a young 
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girl absolutely in his power. That Rose, with 
her enthusiastic, impulsive temper — trained in a 
slave's ideas of duty, debarred by that training 
from a free woman's self-respect, a free maiden's 
natural reticence and reserve — should feel for 
the master she had already learnt to love, as 
well as to revere, an adoration more absolute 
than ever ; that her attachment should be 
closer, more personal and more ajQfectionate than 
that with which' he was regarded by the rest of 
his chattels ; that henceforward she should have 
no thought but of unlimited utter devotion to 
him — was under the circumstances simply 
inevitable. 

But it would hardly occur to a gentleman, 
accustomed to the reserves of ordinary social 
intercourse and even of ordinary domestic ajQfec- 
tion, that anything like womanly love could 
have possessed the heart of the young girl, who 
on their next meeting flew with such un- 
checked eagerness to welcome him, whose dark 
eyes looked up through their tears with such 
frank admiring affection into his, and who, 
unable to utter her emotion in words, felt no 
restraint, no shame^ as she clasped his hand in 
hers and covered it with grateful kisses. Nor 
was it strange that he should hardly realize the 
possibility of danger in his own interest and re- 
gard for one, the very simplicity of whose wor* 
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course attracted the Tisitor's notice; and to 
another friend equally intimate and equally 
young he would probaUy have made some 
half jesting and half satirical remark. But there 
was something in Clarence's perfect coolness, in 
the self-possession with which he spoke to 
Kose, as he might have addressed either a 
child or a servant^ which silenced his guest ; 
making it perfectly evident that, whatever 
might be the truth, he was resolved to recognize 
nothing unusual or suggestive in the girl's 
presence. And for a moment the form of the 
message actually perplexed the hearer, seeming 
to contradict his natural inferences, as Clarence 
had no doubt intended. 

* I have bad news of a sort,' he said, after a 
few trivial sentences had been exchanged. 
* You know of course that there have been 
great and rather sharp divisions of opinion on 
the Democratic Convention. It is on the point 
of an open schism, and Yeaman, of Edgefield, 
has resigned his seat. He telegraphed to us 
last night, and we have hurried through the 
forms of an election, anxious to send some one 
on our part who does not wish for secession 
and whose name will carry weight. Now Colonel 
Derval is known as perhaps the very strongest 
State-rights, pro-Slavery champion who is anx- 
ious to avoid that extremity. His name will go 
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far both with the hot-headed Southerners, who 
are ready to accept a splitj, rather than yield 
any further, and with those Northerners who 
fancy that we can acquiesce in squatter sove- 
reignty. If he had been at home — 1 wish to 
heaven he were !— we would have sent him ; in 
his absence, we want you to go.' 

' But surely, Colonel, I cannot fill my father's 
place? Not only I should be, I suppose, the 
youngest man in the Convention ; but I pass, 
unluckily, for an ultra representative of that 
Southern hot-headeduess of which you speak. 
The Northern wing will never accept me, as 
they might have accepted my father, as the 
spokesman of the moderate Southern majority.' 

'It is just for that reason that we have 
pitched on you. Scarcely any man could speak 
with such effect of our reluctance to secede, few 
voices could utter with more effect the united 
resolve of all Southern parties. We wish to 
send one whose very name will tell our North- 
ern allies that South Carolina does not desire 
disunion for its own sake ; while your selection 
as Teaman's successor will be an emphatic 
warning that those who sent him, known as 
moderate men, will secede and will fight rather 
than yield any essential point. We want the 
one party told that they must accept Southern 

equality in the Territories — the decision of the 
VOL. II. L 
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Supreme Court iq the Dred-Scott case, — and 
the other that if that is accepted, or the Mis- 
souri compromise line carried to the frontier 
of California, we will ask no more. And this is 
not all. If the Convention breaks ud. the 
Democrats will of course be beaten. Then all 
depends upon the character of the Republican 
candidate, who must in that case be carried. I 
have here letters to a dozen leading Republicans. 
I want you to see them — perhaps to remain at 
Chicago till their Convention has assembled, 
and to let them understand that the election 
of Seward or any one like him means secession, 
and that if we secede the Union is gone for 
ever — no terms would bring us back.' 

Clarence's present visit to Baltimore was of 
course yet more anxious, as his responsibility 
was heavier and more direct, and the peril he 
strove to avert had come much nearer than on 
the former occasion. He well understood that 
it was not his business to come forward in the 
Convention ; that his trust was diplomatic, not 
oratorical. Too young to take a prominent 
part as a public speaker, his father's name gave 
him ready access to the leaders, and his own 
coolness, address, and ready promptitude in 
private discussions, his thorough and extensive 
acquaintance with the personal character and 
interests of nearly all the foremost politicians 
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of both parties, even without the credentials 
which gave him a right to speak in the name of 
the most powerful of the many sections of 
Southern opinion, would have secured him an 
attentive hearing. But, as he soon found, the 
mischief had gone too far, the schism was past 
repair. Even his father's great authority and 
almost unrivalled diplomatic skill and experi- 
ence would probably have failed to heal it ; and, 
when at last Clarence rose in the Convention to 
make the first public speech he had ever deliv- 
ered, it was rather by way of a protest than 
with any hope that a single vote could be 
gained, a single hour's delay achieved. Whether 
the Northern authors of the schism — those who 
sided with the Southern extremists — were 
traitors, as their subsequent conduct might sug- 
gest, or were simply hurried on by their passions 
at this moment as carried into an exactly oppo- 
site course at a later period by their interests, it 
is now impossible to say. They were not to be 
moved by a much more weighty and much more 
practised orator than their young colleague. 

' Pray understand fully, gentlemen, what you 
are doing/ was his concluding appeal. * Be 
sure that in what I have said, not on my own 
part, but on that of those who sent me here, 
you have heard the last word of that party in 
the South which stands between devoted 

l2 
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Unionists like Mr. S on one side and avowed 

Secessionists like Mr. Y on the other. We 

will not accept less than we have asked ; we have 
asked the least that would satisfy the dignity 
and self-respect of fifteen Southern States. If 
this Convention breaks up without naming a 
candidate we can all support, the Black Repub- 
licans will carry their man; and unless they 
display far more forbearance and common sense 
than ourselves, the election of their candidate 
means the dissolution of the Union. I wish, 
moreover, that I could convey to all here and ta 
all our opponents, I will not say my own con- 
viction, but my own knowledge that — while 
there is to-day a party in the South that would 
sacrifice everything but the sovereignty and 
dignity of their States to preserve the Union — 
when once any Southern State has withdrawn ^ 
there will not be within its frontiers a single 
Unionist. While South Carolina remains in the 
Union, I am for the Union, as a question of feel- 
ing, of policy, of patriotism. When South Caro- 
lina resumes her absolute independence, a Union- 
ist would be a traitor ; and you will not find 
a single traitor in the Palmetto State, nor, I 
believe, a hundred traitors in the whole South ! 
Understand this, I entreat you— you are about to 
vote the maintenance or the dissolution of the 
Union V 
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* I Wish/ said one of Clarence's Southern hear- 
ers, after the fatal vote had been taken, ' I wish 
Colonel Derval had been here. He might have 
averted this.' 

' I think not/ answered the colleague to whom 
he spoke. ' And moreover, May, except for re- 
pute and authority, I think the son has done all 
the father could. 1 believe he has seen every 
man of weight in the Convention ; and, bitter as 
are the tempers which this unhappy schism has 
excited, not one of them, Butler excepted, has 
spoken otherwise than well of him. There is 
not one whom he has not left in a somewhat 
better humour than he found them ; and for so 
young a man, commissioned rather to threaten 
than advise, and himself so strong a partisan, 
that is no common jlraise. Many of us have 
said that if Colonel Derval had preferred home 
politics to diplomacy he might have been Presi- 
dent. We may live to see his son President of 
a Southern Confederacy.' 

At that moment Clarence's thoughts were 
not occupied with any political question, grave 
as were the consequences he anticipated from 
the disruption of the Convention, earnest as 
had been his efforts to avert it. As he left the 
hall where its meetings were held, and walked 
towards the hotel not far distant, at which he 
had with some diflSculty found quarters, he was 
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accosted by a gentleman whose face at first he 
did not remember, but whom when he spoke he 
recognized as the object of Minna's aversion, 
and no great favourite of his own on the one 
occasion when they had met — Captain Maclver, 
by birth a Yankee, by settlement a citizen of 
Maryland. 

' What is the result, Mr. Derval V 

' Till I lose all hope of its reconsideration, I 
had rather not discuss it out of doors,' Clarence 
replied. * If you will excuse me, Captain Mac- 
lver, I have much to do and still more to think 
about before post-time.' 

*I wished,' said the other, in a hesitating 
tone, ' for a few minutes' conversation on a mat- 
ter of private business.' 

Something in the manner of the speaker, which 
if not exactly imperious was not conciliatoryy 
made Clarence feel at once that the interview 
could not be refused and that it might very pos- 
sibly prove unpleasant. The latter feeling 
alone would have made him accept promptly^ 
and with more studious courtesy than he might 
otherwise have shown to one whom he instinct- 
ively disliked, what had, however faintly, the 
sound of a challenge. 

' I am at your service, then, of course and at 
once,' as they entered the inn. ' Mr. James, can 
we occupy this parlour for half an hour?' 
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' I hope not to detain you so long,' Captain 
Maclver said, as the door closed behind them. 
*Mr. Derval, you are, I believe, your cousin's 
guardian V 

' Well ?' 

' You are aware probably that I made her ac- 
quaintance at my aunt's house in Lexington, 
and 1 have since had the honour of meeting her 
several times at different houses in Baltimore V 

He paused as if expecting a remark ; but 
Clarence, who saw that he found some difficulty 
in proceeding, was resolute not to assist him. 

*I admire her exceedingly ; and .... and I 
have thought that if I were at liberty to express 

my admiration .... it might not be 

altogether unpleasant to her.' 

Still Clarence remained silent, and, finding it 
impossible to turn or evade the difficulty, the 
other was driven to assault it in front, with the 
directness of a man forced to plain-speaking 
rather than with the frankness of one to whom, 
despite the embarrassment of the moment, frank- 
ness is natural and habitual. 

* I could hardly address her without speaking 
to you in the first instance.' 

' I am glad,' Clarence said, * that you think so. 
That is the rule in Europe ; in this country it is 
too generally thought needless^ however young 
a lady may be, to ask the sanction of her guar- 
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dian, or even of her parents, to a proposal/ 
There was something in his tone or in the sit- 
uation that irritated the other, and from this 
point he showed temper as well as embaiTass- 
ment. 

' I could hardly allow that I am not entitled 
to speak to Miss Lawrence without her cousin's 
permission. But that is not all. You are, I 
understand, the trustee of her father's will, 
and ' 

* Well ?' Clarence said. 

'Under that will she is entitled to one half 
of whatever her father may have left V 

* That is so.' 

' So I understand. And that will, making 
you her guardian, gives you, however, no au- 
thority to interfere with her marriage.' 

* Well V said Clarence once more. ' I pre- 
sume, in short, you have read the will. Now, 
if so, please come to the point. I suppose you 
mean to enquire whether Miss Lawrence's for- 
tune is such as would render a marriage with 
her prudent or practicable?' 

The inference was perhaps fair, it was cer- 
tainly not complimentary ; and Captain Mac- 
Iver was evidently much annoyed, while unable, 
for some reason or other, directly to resent it. 

'I think, Mr. Derval, you have no right to 
impute interested motives to a suitor whose 
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social position is, I presume, as good as Miss 
Lawrence's, and whose character has never 
been questioned.' 

' I neither question nor impute,' Clarence 
answered, coolly. *I wait to understand what 
question you wish to put to me, as it seems 
you do not ask my permission to address my 
ward.' 

* To be frank, Mr. Derval,' the other said at 
last, trying to assume a look and manner suit- 
able to the word, *I have heard, and from 
authority which leads me to believe it, that 
Miss Lawrence supposes herself to be depen- 
dent on your consent to her marriage.' 

'I think it possible,' Clarence replied, *that 
my cousin would refer a suitor in the first 
instance to myself; but, after what you have 
said, I must await either your request for my 
consent — or hers.' . 

' You misunderstand me, Mr. Derval. I have 
reason to think that Miss Lawrence supposes 
that her fortune is dependent on your approval 
of her marriage, at least during her minority.' 

* Well?' was Clarence's sole reply. 

' Well, sir,' said the other, temper overcom- 
ing both prudence and embarrassment, * such a 
misunderstanding might obviously render her 
unwilling to accept a suitor without your 
permission.' 
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Clarence receiving this remark in absolute 
silence, the other was compelled to continue. 

*And I think it is only just to me and ta 
herself that she should be undeceived.' 

*And who told you,' Clarence answered, *that 
she was deceived? or rather mistaken; for, if 
there had been deception, it must, I suppose, 
have proceeded from myself.' 

'I have told you what, I have reason to 
believe, is her conviction. I know of course 
from her father's will that that conviction is 
erroneous.' 

' Captain Maclver, if you choose to propose 
to my cousin, and she refers you to me, or 
herself requests my consent, I shall then, and 
not till then, feel obliged to explain. At pre- 
sent I cannot see that her guardian could 
properly discuss with a stranger either the 
amount or the tenure of her fortune.' 

The other was evidently very angry, and 
very much disposed to quarrel ; but after a few 
moments' consideration perceived that as yet 
he had not reached the point at which a credit- 
able quarrel was possible. Besides which, he 
had to deal with one quite ready to accept a 
challenge once hinted, and a quarrel pushed 
to such an issue would probably forfeit his 
chance for ever. 

* Mr. Derval, we are men of the world, and 
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need not affect the kind of sentiment young 
ladies expect of their suitors. I have no reason 
to suppose Miss Lawrence's fortune unsuited to 
my own, but I am not in a position to marry 
a lady who has none. I think, then, I am en- 
titled to ask her guardian to explain to her, if 
not to me, when I find her under a delusion 
that might seriously affect my chance of success.' 

*I have told you. Captain Maclver, that if 
my cousin were willing to accept you, subject 
to my consent, I should then feel bound to 
explain. What you mean now, therefore, I 
presume,, is that I should tell you whether you 
can afford to propose to h^r. I have no wish 
to be obscure or reserved, except in so far as 
is due to her. Her belief, if it be what you 
suppose it, is perfectly correct. If she marry 
before she is one-and-twenty, her fortune is 
dependent on my consent.' 

' There is no such clause in her father's will I' 

' You forget yourself, Captain Maclver, or 
you forget to whom you are speaking. I did 
not offer an explanation; I stated a fact; the 
only one with which you can suppose yourself 
concerned. If you mean to question my state- 
ment, we must continue the discussion in ano- 
ther place and manner.' 

' Certainly not, Mr. Derval,' said the other, 
restraining himself with no little difficulty. 
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more than half convinced by Clarence's manner 
that the statement, puzzling as it seemed, was 
true, and having realised by this time the pro- 
bability and the folly of an open rupture. * But 
in that case, if only in justice to the j'^oung lady, 
I must, I presume, ask your permission to ad- 
dress her.' 

For once Clarence's diplomacy had landed him 
in the very result he had wished to avoid. Cap- 
tain Maclver's character and position were well 
known to him, and while neither rendered him 
at all desirous of such a match for Minna, per- 
sonal feeling altogether apart, neither would 
have justified in American opinion even such an 
exercise of his authority as had been virtually 
promised to herself. 

* 1 will see Miss Lawrence,' he said, after a 
minute's consideration, ' and to-morrow you 
shall have a definite answer. If I refuse, I 
refuse without explanation, and you will do as 
you think fit. Of course the most favourable 
answer I can give only entitles you to seek an 
opportunity of pressing your suit.' 
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AS Clarence passed through the great hall of 
the hotel, he was stopped by one of the 
principal negro servants. To this man he had 
been during his stay at the hotel an object of 
especial and almost obtrusive attention, more 
probably as the representative of one of the 
leading families in the South than on ac- 
count of his Southern liberality ; most of all 
perhaps as the Southern gentleman who had 
thrashed a * damned Abolitionist' on the Qoor 
of the Senate. How cordially the feelings of 
the negroes, especially in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, went at that time with their masters, 
no one unacquainted with the South had any 
idea. 

* Here's two letters for you, Mr Derval. I 
would not take them up to your room, for fear 
you'd miss 'em.' 

He recognised the handwriting at once, and 
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saw how opportune the delivery might prove. 
One came from Minna herself and one from her 
step-mother. The latter, which Clarence open- 
ed first, briefly announced her intended mar- 
riage with a man of Northern origin, holding in 
another not very distant and less important 
plantation a position not very unlike that 
which Mr. Lawrence had occupied at Lexing- 
ton as the confidential agent of Colonel Derval. 
Minna's note had been written on the receipt of 
a similar communication, eddently in no little 
annoyance or discomfort. 

'Please come to me this evening, if you 
possibly can,' she wrote, enclosing her step- 
mother's letter. 'I know you are very busy, 
and it does not seem quite reasonable or 
necessary; hut I do feel very much put out, and 
Mrs. Wilmot cannot or won't say anything to 
help me. And that is not all — but I cannot 
write everything. Mrs. Marshall has asked rae 
for this evening, but of course I shall not go 
unless I hear you cannot come to me.' 

Clarence had himself intended to spend the 
evening at the same hospitable house, should 
he be at leisure, knowing he was likely to meet 
there not a few of those with whom he had 
acted in the Convention ; and, after a few 
minutes' reflection, it seemed to him that it 
might be at least as easy and as convenient 
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to arrange a private interview there as at 
Minna's school — the more convenient that, 
should it be desirable to confirm his ex- 
planations by evidence, the host was the 
one man in a position to afford it. He 
wrote, therefore, to his cousin, begging her to 
accept the invitation^ and contrived to obtain a 
five minutes' interview with Mr. Marshall him- 
self, busy as was the latter up to the last mo- 
ment before his return home, rather with political 
visitors than professional clients. His wife, 
well acquainted with both, and almost equally 
interested in both, contrived for the cousins 
the opportunity of quiet unobserved conversa- 
tion that Clarence desired. Minna was 
evidently and deeply embarrassed^ not only 
unable herself to approach the subject of her 
letter, but apparently almost afraid or unwilling 
to let him introduce it ; and had wasted some 
five minutes in broken, hurried questions or 
remarks on irrelevant topics, before he gently 
but decidedly stopped her. 

' Minna dear, we must come to the point ; we 
cannot stay here all night. I don't want you to 
lose the evening's amusement altogether; and, if 
you don't care for it, I must do something 
more than show myself here. If I did not, I 
don't know what absurd stories would be in the 
newspapers to-morrow; perhaps that I had quar- 
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relied with my party, perhaps that I had gone 
ofiF to prepare our Carolinian friends for instant 
war, or Heaven knows what other nonsense. 
Well, this is nothing more than you expected 
when we last met.' 

' I don't know,' she answered, half absently. 
Then recovering herself with an evident eiffbrt, 
' But you promised then to make up your mind. 

* Well, but after all, Minna, is there any need 
for hurry ? You don't wish to leave Mrs. Wilmot 
yet V 

' I don't know,' she answered again, in a tona 
and with an air of uncomfortable consciousness 
that reminded Clarence of another recent con- 
versation. 

' Are you not quite comfortable there ? Of 
course, if not, that makes a difference, but I am 
sorry to hear it.' 

* No, no I I am very happy there, if — but — ^ 
and as steps passed and fragments of conversa- 
tion reached their ears from the passage outside 
the little room in which they were seated^ 
Minna's face flushed, her nervousness of manner 
was so evidently increased that Clarence could 
hardly mistake the direction of her thoughts. 

'You are more at home there than in society ; 
or, Minna, is there any one place or person you 
wish to avoid ? I beg your pardon ' — seeing 
how the question distressed her, — ^ and I need 
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not ask for an answer. But something was 
said to me to-day which might, if you chose, 
spare us all trouble and make Mrs. Lawrence's 
marriage quite indifferent to us.' 

' Clarence I' There was more of surprise and 
even indignation than embarrassment in her 
manner, and her tone was almost angry. 

' That is out of the question, then ? You can 
guess, of course, whom I have seen to-day V 

* Why " of course," Clarence ? Do you think 
I sent him, would let him go to you ? But I 
thought he would.' 

' Why V Clarence asked, a little amused by 
her vehemence. 

' Because — because I think he dare not — or— 
he would not come to me.' 

* Indeed I Then would you wish me to give 
him his answer?' 

'Of course. And now — Clarence, it is not 
kind of you. You need not have asked me. 
Now don't speak about him again.' 

' I am to say no, then ?' 

She sprang to her feet and turned from him 
towards the door, as if in the vehement dis- 
pleasure of the moment she intended to cut 
short the interview : then, throwing herself 
into another seat, covered her face with her 
hands and burst into tears. 

'What is the matter?' he asked, drawing 
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nearer to her, and, as she tnmed away with 
more evident impatience and anger than she 
had ever shown towards him since she had so 
freely quarrelled with him as a child, kneeling 
beside her and striving to draw her hands from 
her face. *Are you angry with mel I could 
not take upon myself to answer for you ; and 
after all you have no right to be angry with 
him.' 

* No right ? For shame, Clarence 1 Do you 
mean to tell me that you could not answer — 
that you had any doubt? It is too unkind ; I 
didn't think you would insult me so.' 

There was still so much of mere childishness, 
of sheer unreason in her anger that Clarence, 
though a little hurt, was even more amused. 

*I might have a very confident opinion of 
my own, Minna. But a young lady's feeling is 
one thing, practical dealing between man and 
man is another. Captain Maclver would have 
been quite right to refuse to take an answer 
from me until I had seen you. Well, he will 
not trouble you again.' 

She would not yield her hand, would not 
turn or look at him, and, as he persisted, her 
agitation became so violent and so irrepressible 
as to surprise and almost alarm him. Her face 
he could not see, but the crimson flush that had 
suffused her hidden cheeks spread over her neck 
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and ears ; and beneath the swansdown that 
edged her evening dress her bosom was shaken 
with sobs that, for all her struggles to regain 
self-command, were almost audible. 

* What is the matter f he said. * Minna, you 
will make me think there is something I did not 
dream of. You cannot have been — insulted?' 
in a low tone. 

* Insulted !' she gasped at last. * Could there 
be . . . such an insult . . . and from you ? I 
believe ' — passionately — ' you wished it ! You 
might have known better I To bring me such 
a question from any one . . . but from him /' 

It was perhaps as well for both that Clarence 
was at last convinced that her passion, however 
unreasonable, was too real and earnest to be 
slighted or trifled with — serious enough to for- 
bid the sort of good-humoured playfulness and 
kindly, half-suppressed ridicule with which he 
had been wont to treat outbreaks scarcely more 
childish. He was for the moment too anxious 
to soothe and satisfy her to dwell minutely on 
the words that had escaped her. He drew, 
therefore, no inferences from expressions of 
which at the time she was hardly conscious, and 
which as soon as uttered escaped her own 
memory. I have seen many attempts to re- 
present, some endeavours to report verbatim, 
conversations, if they can be so called, like that 
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of the next five minutes ; and have always been 
struck with their exceeding and obvious un- 
reality. The words with which a young man, 
friend, brother, or lover, strives to coax and 
calm a vounsr erirl's outbreaks of real and 
passionate, however unreasonable, feeling are 
seldom coherent, have seldom any connected 
meaning save what they derive for her heart 
and ear from tone, look, and touch. They 
must be construed as caresses, not converse, 
and it is only in an infant's letter that caresses 
are represented on paper. 

* It was very unkind of you,' Minna said at 
last, in a tone, however, that conveyed the 
pardon her words seemed half to withhold ; 
* and I did think you would keep your promise.' 

* What promise have I broken, dear?' 

* Clarence, have you forgotten ?' and once 
more her tone conveyed a meaning lacking to 
the words, a reproach much sharper than that 
of her last apparently reproachful sentence. 

* Yes, I remember. I promised to refuse my 
consent to any marriage till you were seventeen. 
But they say no one is bound by a promise he 
cannot keep, and that was one.' 

*Why? — you might have kept it; and cer- 
tainly you need not have broken it now.' 

* My dear child, I may think, do think, as you 
do. But in dealing with men a man must do 
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what he can justify. I could not say — what we 
both think — to Captain Maclver. It would 
have broken my heart to give you to such a 
man, but it would have dishonoured me to with- 
hold his offer.' 

' But you might have refused your consent,' 
she said, a little sharply. 

' I don't know that I could, Minna. At any 
rate, I must withdraw my promise for the 
future.' 

She looked at him for a moment, as if won- 
dering what he could mean ; then, as their eyes 
met, and the colour once more deepened in her 
cheek, turned away again, half it seemed in 
petulance, and half in shyness. 

*That is not kind. If your father had been 
my guardian, would not he have refused to let 
me .... be .... to decide for life while 
• ... I am almost a child.' 

* He might, no doubt ; but I could not.' 
*And why?' she asked, absolutely unsuspicious 

of his meaning at the moment, whether or not 
a minute later she could have answered the 
question for herself. 

* Minna, people could not say that Colonel 
Derval wanted — to keep you for himself.' 

It rested, of course, with her rather than with 
him what such a plea should mean, to what it 
should bind him ; but of this the young girl was 
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naturally as unconscious as of all that he could 
read in the look and start of wonder, doubt, and 
pleasure as she suddenly turned towards him* 
He certainly had not meant^ when he sought 
this interview, that it should have such a 
termination: had not contemplated such a 
possibility. It would have scarcely been pos- 
sible that the idea of a marriage with hia 
cousin should not have occurred to him unsug- 
gested; it had been so forced on him as to 
fix the suggestion indelibly in his memory. 
But he had within the first week of his return 
to America decided that, at least till she had 
completed her seventeenth year, it would bo 
wrong, unfair to bind her, and therefore un- 
necessary and unwise to bind himself. He had 
thought it his duty in any case to leave her free, 
and for that reason had never cared to decide 
whether he really wished to win her. If not 
sure that he was in love with her, he was very 
sure that he had never seen any other that, he 
could love, that there was no one of her sex in 
the world he loved half so well. It was not 
that he repented the words which, accepted as 
they had been, had irrevocably committed him ; 
certainly not that he regretted the engage- 
ment they had tacitly sealed. But he felt keen- 
ly, first that he had committed himself without 
intention, and as it were by accident; next 
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that he had broken a resolution formed deliber- 
ately and on principle ; had done on impulse, 
hardly under temptation, that which he had 
distinctly seen ought in justice to her to be left 
undone. 

Happily Minna was too much surprised, too 
simply gratified, to scrutinise closely his tone 
or manner during the next minute ; and by that 
time the sudden revulsion of feeling was, if not 
overcome, at least brought under his wonted 
self-command. He remembered that on his 
own part the words spoken were irrevocable, 
bound him not merely to act, but to speak, to 
bear himself, and even to feel accordingly. All 
he could do to repair his error was, if possible, 
and as far as possible, to preclude her binding 
herself by an answer which to her conscience 
or her feeling might seem equally irrevocable. 
Yet he knew, even before the trembling little 
hand was laid in his, what answer had been 
given by her heart and her eyes. No words 
were needed to confirm or could give it a 
stronger or more solemn sanction. His renun- 
ciation, then, came somewhat too late. It 
might be a protest, it might under conceivable 
circumstances operate as a release ; it could not 
prevent her consciousness of a pledge it would 
leave her free to recall. 

* Stop 1' he said, eagerly, as at last she was 
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about to speak. ' I ought not to have spoken, 
Minna^ and you must not answer — unless^ in- 
deed, you can say no at once. I cannot let you 
be bound to me when I should have wished, if 
I could, to prevent your being bound to another., 
Mrs. Wilmot must know, but no one else as yet.' 
' Are you ashamed V she asked, half earnestly, 
half archly. She certainly was not prepared 
for his reply. 

* Yes, very much ashamed — of taking a very 
unfair advantage. And therefore, Minna, I 
must not, will not, take your answer till your 
seventeenth birthday/ 

* And in the meantime V she asked. * Am I 
not to see you ? and am I to stay here ? or what 
am I to do in the holidays V 

* I think/ he replied, after a minute's reflec- 
tion, ' that may be arranged. Mrs. Randolph 
was very kind to us both. I think, if by that 
time you care to trust her with the secret, she 
will be pleased to have you for a guest, and 
there I could see you. And at Christmas, if — 
in that case perhaps they ... or it maybe Mr. 

and Mrs. Marshall would But I must, 1 

will, make no arrangement that would seem to 
take your answer for granted.' 

* Clarence, you know And,' she enquired, 

archly, after a moment's pause, ^ are j^ou quite 
sure no one else will ask — a question — which 
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. . . How shall I, or how will you, answer 
then V 

* As you please, Minna.' 

' That is Mrs. Marshall's voice 1' she said, 
starting. * Clarence, I ought, I must, or you 
must tell her. She will ' 

She broke off suddenly and was silent as the 
door slowly opened, and their hostess, who had 
at first assigned to the interview a duration 
already considerably exceeded, entered the 
room. It was hardly necessary to tell, it was 
beyond Clarence's diplomatic skill to conceal, 
the secret. 

• You must not betray us, Mrs. Marshall,' he 
said, resolving at the instant on his course. ' I 
will not take her answer till she is seventeen ; 
but it is right that some friend of hers should 
know, and there is none her mother would have 
trusted more readily than yourself and Mr. 
Marshall. You will not think us discourteous 
or ungrateful if I ask leave to take her home 
now. I shall return, I hope, before any one has 
time to think I mean to neglect your invitation.' 
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BROKEN LIGHTS. 



ON his journey homeward, the effect of his 
engagement within that home recurred 
with teasing persistence to Clarence's mind. 
He saw that Minna could, if she would, remove 
the difficulties that had baffled his better im- 
pulses ; without distrusting her or fearing her 
jealousy, he could not but feel that she might 
create troubles of another and yet more serious 
nature. He would not admit to himself, that 
there was anything to excuse any unkind or 
suspicious bias against Rose; but of Rose's 
temper he felt uncomfortably uncertain ; from 
her possible wilfulness, perversity, or prejudice, 
he apprehended annoyance in the present and 
trouble in the future ; beyond the obvious risk 
that they might estrange the kindly interest 
Minna ought to feel for one so peculiarly situ- 
ated, even though she should have no idea 
whatever of Rose's relation to herself. 
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Of all the utterances of sacred wisdom none 
has become so completely a proverb of secular 
prudence as the saying that * sufficient to the 
day is the evil thereof.' In truth the actual or 
probable evil of the day was more present and 
more alarming to Clarence than he would con- 
fess to himself. There was no reason why he 
should personally communicate to Rose the 
fact of his engagement. She had no claim to 
any such confidence, nor had he been wont in 
other matters to discuss with her any plans or 
intentions that did not directly or indirectly 
concern herself. But after all her mother must 
before long be told, must understand that she 
would have to prepare Dervalstoyn to receive a 
mistress ; and in whatever way, his marriage 
would so much affect Rose's position, had so 
important a bearing on her welfare, that not to 
tell her, to let her learn it at second hand, would 
seem thoughtless if not unkind ; and it was not 
impossible that it might have a yet worse effect. 
She might suppose him unwilling, if she could 
hardly fancy him afraid, to tell her. Accus- 
tomed to see his father and his father's 
colleagues and subordinates take studious pre- 
cautions against collisions or contretemps that 
outside of their profession would have seemed 
trivial, it bad become a habit of his mind to 
regard scenes and quarrels not as petty flea- 
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bites to which some men feel and most think 
it manly to affect indifference, but as evils to be 
carefully avoided. But he had learnt also the 
first and most obvious lesson of practical life, 
that nothing is so fatal as fear ; that no man is 
so certain to entangle himself in difficulties and 
to come discreditably out of them as he who 
flinches from them. Before he reached home, 
then, he had decided that Rose should be told, 
and told first and promptly, but told as of a 
matter which did but secondarily concern her- 
self—concerned her chiefly because a mistress 
could do much that had proved beyond the 
power of her master. He did not choose to 
disturb the peace or spoil the pleasure of his 
first evening. His morning leisure was too 
brief and too liable to interruption for a con- 
versation which he wished to direct gradually 
to the point, and to control within predeter- 
mined limits. But the second evening he re- 
turned somewhat earlier than usual, and had so 
arranged his business that his interview with 
Rose might be secure from interruption or 
observation. 

He had taken occasion, as he not infrequently 
did, to converse for a while with his pupil in 
Italian, of which she had by this time acquired 
a practical if not a fluent mastery, and after a 
few minutes, reverting to their native tongue : 
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*You will soon,' he said, * speak Italian as 
"well as I can, and six months in France or Italy 
would give you a knowledge of either tongue 
suflBcient for all ordinary purposes.' 
• * Ah, I should like that !' she answered, 
frankly, without appearing to suspect a serious 
meaning in his remark, perhaps because she 
had not looked up as it was spoken. ' But, of 
course, that can never be.' 

' I don't know, child. I told you that I failed 
before ; I could not tell you how ; but what I 
could not manage a lady might, and .... 
before long .... I maj'' perhaps .... I dare- 
say my cousin could help me.' 

' Your cousin I' she said, starting. ' You 
mean — Miss Lawrence V 

*I have no other cousin, you know — no other 
relation except my father.' 

* But, Mr. Derval,' she said, looking up with 
no littlfe distress and alarm, catching from his 
evident embarrassment a fear which his words 
had not caused ; ' you will not .... you do 
not think — of parting with me ? You will not, 
surely you will not give me to any one else?' 

* Assuredly not, my child. It is only in 
freedom that you could enjoy the education I 
sought for you. And it is not as Miss 
Lawrence that my cousin could help as much ; 
but — if you don't understand, your mother will 
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— what I could not do myself I think I shall 
be able to do through — my wife.' 

Rose started violently, looked up for a 
moment with a face whitened by alarm, sur- 
prise and pain — pain of whose depth and 
momentarily increasing bitterness the changing 
expression of her eyes gave but too convincing 
proof. Then, recovering self-possession, she 
turned aside and remained for some minutes 
absolutely silent; nor did he care at first to 
look at her. He had half seen in that briet 
glance much that he would fain have believed 
impossible ; a woman's jealousy, a woman's 
suffering embittered and intensified by a slave's 
sense of abasement, of that absolute subjection, 
thjit helpless dependence which, with him, 
thinking of him alone and assured by his 
promise that she could have no other master, 
she had but realized for one week of terror and 
had again forgotten. Her feelings were so 
evident — indeed there was so little efiort to 
disguise the distress his words had produced — 
that Clarence at last thought it best to recog- 
nize in order as far as possible to soothe if not 
dispel it. 

* Child, you might depend on me in any case, 
might trust in my protection, my gratitude, 
even if there were cause to fancy you could be 
less safe, less happy with another. But, when 
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you know Minna, yon will understand why I 
think my marriage the best thing that could 
befall you. I never knew her do an unkind 
thing, speak a sharp word to any one but my- 
aelf ; and she never scolded me more sharply 
than when she thought I had been hard on a 
servant.' 

He was conscious on the instant that the 
sentence was peculiarly unfortunate; but re- 
membering h6w thoroughly Rose had recognised 
her position, how little she had been disposed to 
forget it even when he himself had persistently 
ignored it, he was sur])rised that in the sudden 
change of her attitude, the look almost raised 
to his face and instantly dropped again, there 
seemed to be almost as much resentment as of 
pain and humiliation. 

' Yes, of course,^ she said at last, slowly and 
in a low bitter tone he had never heard her use 
before. * No doubt — Miss Lawrence is your cou- 
sin ; and your wife would be kind to her ser- 
vant, of course. And I am to be her servant ? 
Thank you for letting me understand that, Mr. 
Derval !' 

Less perhaps because he was seriously dis- 
pleased by her tone and words, than because an 
affectation of displeasure was by far the easiest 
way of meeting the mixture of submission and 
reproach they conveyed, he answered by a 
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distinct and grave, if not ungentle rebuke. 

* My .wife is even less likely than I, Rose, to 
forget what I owe to you. The moment that 
freedom would be best for you, the moment we 
can make arrangements for your safety and 
welfare in freedom, you shall cease to be a ser- 
vant even in name. And when you choose 
deliberately, not in a moment of temper, to 
claim your freedom, I have promised it. Did 
you ever know or hear that a- Derval had 
broken faith?' 

* Never — with an equal,' she said. * I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Derval. I had no right to 
say that. I am sure you would keep your 
promise even to a slave ; but — ^if I do not wish 

itr 

* I should not take your refusal,' he answered, 
quietly. * It is yours when you care to claim it ; 
and knowing that, Rose, you must know that 
you have nothing to fear, even if I had not 
every reason to know, to be sure that you will 
be happier, safer in Minna's charge than in my 
own.' 

' Mr. Derval,' she retorted, rising to her feet 
and turning to quit the room, breaking off a 
conversation for the first time without the form 
of asking leave, ' I would rather have been your 
slave than be free; I would rather be sold to 
whom you please than remain hers I' 
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Startled as he was, and doubtful of the mean- 
ing and motive of this last petulant speech, 
Clarence was not at all inclined to detain her. 
Perhaps from the same feeling that had 
rejected beforehand the idea of feminine jeal- 
ousy on her part — perhaps from the impression 
made on him by those insensible peculiarities of 
tone and manner which it is impossible to re- 
port or describe, of which those who feel their 
effect are scarcely conscious at the time, and 
which they certainly could not remember after- 
wards — he did not interpret her last outbreak in 
its most simple and obvious sense. 

'Does she know?' he thought. 'Did she 
guess whose was the miniature she broke ? And, 
if she does, is she not too thoroughly educated 
in the ideas, the instincts of slavery to remem- 
ber that Minna is after all her sister, to give to 
that fact any such meaning as it would bear to 
ourselves ? I hope she does not know ; if she 
does, and feels in that way, nothing short of 
telling Minna the truth would prevent mischief. 
I wish I could free and provide for her at once ; 
a collision between the two sisters, if Rose 
knows and resents the relation, while Minna 
does not, might be something more than awk- 
ward. And who could tell the truth to a girl of 
seventeen — and a girl like Minna ? Could she 
be made to understand ? And, if she did, it 
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might be well if only Rose were in question — 
but to make her fully appreciate her sister^s 
claim is to force on her the recollection of 
Helen's offence against her mother. If she 
could understand, is she Christian enough to do 
justice, to forgive an offender who could not 
help herself? Or is she woman enough to hate 
as women hate by instinct a rival's innocent 
children ? At any rate, I cannot, will not tell 
her till she is my wife — it will be bad enough 
then.' 

It did not at all surprise him that Rose did 
not make her appearance as usual on his return 
from his early visit to the plantation next morn- 
ing. He took no notice of Nina's evident won- 
der, and only answered with a negative sharp 
enough to silence her curiosity for the future, 
when the girl proposed to summon her whom, 
since she had been so manifestly their owner's 
favourite, her fellow-slaves had chosen to call 
* Miss Rose ' ; the more readily that they felt 
how much it annoyed her, and were pretty 
sure that it vexed the master who could not 
resent or forbid it. 

His consciousness of Rose's mood, and a sense 
of awkwardness alike in observing or ignoring 
it, was perhaps a principal reason for his remain- 
ing to a late hour on duty with his volunteers, 
taking a personal part in the drill of those 
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recruits whose numbers rapidly increased as the 
probability or possibility that their services 
would be required became daily more evident. 

The next morning he chose to breakfast at 
the house of the overseer who controlled the 
furthest division of the estate ; and it was not 
till the second evening after their explanation, 
and even then somewhat later than usual, that 
he re-entered his study. The lamp had not 
been lighted, and he was about to ring when, 
before his hand was laid on the bell, he was 
surprised by a sound, a movement behind him, 
and the striking of a match which gave light 
enough to distinguish Rose's face and figure as, 
with somewhat tremulous hands, she endeav- 
oured to set fire to the wick. It was so evident 
that he had not expected to find her there that 
Rose, w^ho had intended to resume her place 
without a word as matter of course, felt that in 
the susceptibility natural to her real, she had 
violated the proprieties of her formal position ; 
that apology or explanation was necessary, 
even if not likely to be exacted. 

' I know,' she said, in faltering tones, ' I know 
I did not speak ... I was . . . impertinent, 
Mr. Derval. Only do not send me away now ; 
don't tell me I may not come here any more — 
just yet. You promised' — as he hesitated — 
* you promised if I offended to treat me as a 
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child ; and yon would not pnnish a child in that 
wav.' 

^ Yon have reminded me/ he said, somewhat 
gravely, * that you do not always — that' you are 
not quite a child now. Rose, it matters very 
little what you say to me ; but yon could not 
give me greater paio, cause me greater trouble 
than if you were, as you say, impertinent to — 
another.' 

There was still enough, whether of the child 
or the slave in Rose's nature, or in her feeling 
towanls him, to take more than half its sting 
from a warning kindly meant and kindly 
npoken ; and, though very grave and very silent, 
nhe seemed for the rest of the evening almost 
happy in being permitted for the time to resume 
lier usual place and oflBces. 

Letters from Minna were not of course a new 
experience to Clarence. The cousins had al- 
ways, except while Minna was fretting and 
pining in the prison-house of her New York 
schooldays, maintained an open and affectionate 
if not frequent correspondence. Even after his 
departure from America, his aunt's letters had 
from time to time enclosed a brief childish note, 
proving to Clarence how tenaciously Minna's 
heart preserved its loving memory of her fav- 
ourite playfellow. Her mother understood that 
she would but defeat her own purpose by for- 
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bidding or openly discouraging all communica- 
tion; that their mutual regard was too natural, 
too becoming to be thus repressed without 
awakening by degrees the very kind and tone 
of half romantic interest she was most anxious 
to avert ; the fear of which had rendered the 
separation so welcome. Since his return, Clar- 
ence himself, though for different reasons, felt 
it inexpedient to keep up a close correspond- 
ence, especially while Minna was once more at 
school. But now that they were engaged — the 
rather perhaps because he refused to recognize 
an actual engagement — it was impossible to fail 
in the attention which his betrothed would 
naturally expect ; imperative by his own action 
to invite that freedom and frequency of epistol- 
ary intercourse which, but for his tacit discour- 
agement, would have grown long ago out of her 
frank, affectionate confidence. It was therefore 
understood that they should write at least once 
in each week ; and, if Clarence sometimes found 
it difficult to find time and matter, for letters 
worthy of Minna's replies, he could not have 
borne to resign the pleasure he felt in the 
open, confidential utterances of her fresh, 
happy, innocent girlhood. It was hard, almost 
impossible, to maintain the tone he strove at 
first to preserve; to write to the betrothed 
maiden as to the half-childish ward, without 
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reference to an engagement which both felt 
to be none the less binding because formally 
postponed. He wished conscientiously to leave 
Minna free in conscience as in name ; but each 
week the tie was insensibly drawn closer. He^ 
letters could not be more absolutely open and 
affectionate than of old, but they became ever 
more earnest and thoughtful, drawing him on 
inevitably to reciprocate in great measure the 
confidence he had once simply accepted; to 
write insensibly more and more of himself, to 
open his own heart and mind to the chosen 
partner of his life. It was a true, a very sweet 
and healthful pleasure to leave for a few hours 
the vexations and cares incident to the man- 
agement of a great estate with a large slave 
population, the increasingly important and 
practical duties of his military command, the 
infinitely more exciting and anxious, often 
harassing and alarming, responsibilities of the 
political conflict in which he was deeply in- 
volved, and which became daily more fearfully 
critical ; to forget all irritating themes, all vex- 
ing thoughts, all the stormy passions of his 
outward life in that ' sabbath of the heart ' 
which affection had created for him. 

There was a deep sense of relief, repose, 
in the wholly different tone and temper, the 
quieter, gentler, happier flow of thought and 
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feeliDg that pervaded not only Minna's letters 
to him, but his replies. She was too young 
to understand fully, to care deeply for the sub- 
jects that at other times occupied and often 
almost oppressed his spirit, unless he had chosen 
to interest her therein by force of her loving 
sympathy with himself. But to trouble her 
with the anxieties, anticipations, animosities of 
his own life — to ponr them out to her as he 
might have done to a mistress somewhat older, 
and selected by more deliberate choice, by 
more imperious, and perhaps more selfish pas- 
sion, to court, if not her counsel, at least her 
sympathy therein — was the last thing Clarence 
wished. Indeed, he excluded them, with an 
almost religious sense of their incompatibility 
with its sweet and sacred character, from the 
correspondence which formed, during that try- 
ing period, his only diversion. He had not of 
course suggested to Minna the choice of any 
one day for the dispatch of letters, which 
no doubt occupied a considerable part of her 
leisure from the beginning to the end of every 
week ; but it not a little enhanced their charm 
that they almost always reached Dervalstown 
on that Sunday morning which afforded a brief 
respite from business, if not from care ; when 
he could give some two or three hours to 
peruse and answer them. There might have 
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been less of this eujovment. of restful change 
and conscious repose, if there had been more 
of eagerness or passion in the love that gave 
that correspondence its especial sweetness and 
vahie : if his satisfaction in Slinna's frank, 
tiimpie afiectioD, his quiet enjoyment of their 
present untroubled, confidential intercourse had 
been vexed by any impatience for their actual 
union, or troubled bv anv doubts as to what 
might happen before the day when, according 
to a silent but mutual understanding, their 
engagement should be ratified and avowed. 
It no longer occurred to him as possible that, 
whether from maiden shvness, vouthful wilful- 
ness, a chance meeting with some one more 
attractive, or sheer feminine caprice, Minna 
could change her mind — could indicate or feel 
a wish for release. Perhaps he was not deep- 
ly enough in love to entertain a lover's un- 
reasonable fears. Minna's frequently wayward 
temper caused him no serious uneasiness. Few 
men of his age understand all that a woman's 
evil temper implies, how utterly that one fault 
can neutralize all virtues — can make an other- 
wise perfect marriage miserable, and love itself 
a cause of far more pain than pleasure. More- 
over, Clarence appreciated, tenderly as justly, 
the character with which he had to deal. He 
knew that Minna's petulance was often half 
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playful — that when most serious, it was little 
more than the vehemence of a spoiled child, 
fostered by his own indulgence ; that it would 
have been checked and controlled ere now,*had 
it not seemed rather to interest and amuse than 
to hurt him; that in her childhood at least he 
had taken pleasure in provoking it by such 
kindly teazing or half earnest contradiction as 
might excite her indignation without the risk 
of causing her pain. He had, moreover, with 
better cause than usual, as much faith as most 
men have, till they are tried, in his own power 
to control feminine wilfulness, to repress any 
serious outbreaks of childish temper. And in 
Minna's real sweetness and kindliness of nature, 
her strong sense of duty, and absolute truth- 
fulness, he recognized all that was needed to 
make married life perfectly if quietly happy. 

If the happiness to which he looked forward 
were not impassioned or intense, it was not on 
that account the less satisfactory in anticipa- 
tion, certainly not the less likely to be realized 
in fact. Such hopes had taken a deeper hold 
on his heart, as well as his imagination, than 
he himself was aware; and to abandon them 
would have cost him perhaps as much as the 
sacrifice of a more conscious, warmer, but more 
hastily conceived and less deeply rooted pas- 
sion. If then there lacked something of a 
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lover's eagerness, there was nothing of a lover's 
apprehensions or misgivings in the feeling with 
which, on each successive Sunday morning, he 
wok'e to the recollection that her letter was 
probably awaiting him. Nothing marred tjie 
satisfaction with which he opened it, generally 
waiting to do so till his breakfast was over^ 
and till, except for Rose's silent presence, he 
was alone, and likely to be undisturbed. And 
even when expecting the one critical letter — 
Minna's reply to that in which, on the seven- 
teenth anniversary of her birth, she had received 
his direct, though hardly formal proposal of 
marriage, his request for her sanction • to the 
announcement of their engagement, and to the 
consequent arrangements he had suggested — 
his heart hardly beat the faster by a single 
pulse. He was in no exceptional haste to open 
the neatly folded packet, somewhat thicker 
than usual, directed in that clear, small round- 
ed feminine hand. One passage, that might 
have vexed or pained a more jealous or less 
trustful spirit, moved him chiefly to amusement, 
partly also to half-earnest compassion for Min- 
na's obvious embarrassment. 

' Will you scold me V she wrote — ' you never 
did, but surely it is your turn now — for what I 
have to tell you? You know, I am sure, I 
should not have spoken to him, could not have 
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borne to look at him, if I had known. But I 
did not know, did not guess till after he had 
talked to me for some time, and some one else 
spoke to him, asked him some political ques- 
tion. I should not have accepted Airs. F — 's in- 
vitation, knowing she is a strong Unionist, only- 
Mrs. Wilmot wished it, and said you would 
wish it, and I remembered how you had begged 
me not to quarrel with or avoid your political 

enemies, not to make myself a partisan till 

Of course, I shall see nothing of them after- 
wards, and I am sure I don't wish it. But, 
when he was introduced to me, I was thinking 
of — of something else, and I did not catch the 
name. He asked me to dance, and danced and 
talked so well and so courteously, I felt sure 
he was a Southerner, and had nearly asked him 
what was his State, for somehow I did not think 
he was a Marylander; I had never seen him 
before, and he did not seem much at home here. 
Later in the evening, he asked me again, and 
really, Clarence, he made himself almost agree- 
able. What hypocrites men can be I He said 
at last, '* I am afraid we shall not meet often ; 
indeed, after what you have said, I am half 
surprised to have met you here." [I forget what 
I had said, but something rather strong about 
Mr. Lincoln. Everybody here says the man is 
an utter boor, the first candidate for the Presi- 
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dency who had neither the birth nor the man- 
ners of a gentleman. But my partner said, ** If 
he is not polished, he is sound to the core, and 
self-educated, if he has no schooling/'] I was 
going to ask why we were unlikely to meet, 
but did not think him quite worth the compli- 
ment ; and it was well I did not, for the next 
moment some one called him by name, and I 
was too much startled to speak, till he bowed 
very gravely as he gave me back to Mrs. Mar- 
shall — she is kind enough to take charge of me 
when Mrs. Wilmot is not there — and she said, 
'* Miss Lawrence, do you know your partner?" 
And then I knew, of course. She was very 
kind, and did not say another word, or I must 
have broken down there and then. It was not 
till we were nearly at home that I could tell 
her, " Of course I did not know ;" and when she 
said, " Well, I won't tell Mr. Derval," I could 
not bear it any longer. As if I should not tell 
you ! Even if you are very angry, and I don't 
think you will, I could not but tell you every- 
thing.' 

He could not answer the letter at once, as 
was his wont. The same post brought him an 
imperative summons to share in another of the 
frequent political councils held at this time in 
his native State. The election of the Repub- 
lican candidate on a platform of distinct avowed 
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enmity to the South was now certain. That 
each State, and probably all the Gulf States, 
would act as a unit, that, the course of each 
once decided, her every citizen would throw in 
his lot heart and soul with hers, every South- 
erner and scarcely any Northerner understood. 
But this very unity of future action — the feeling 
that the minority might have to stake life, for- 
tune, and honour on a policy they had depre- 
cated — rendered the preceding debates sharper, 
more anxious, and even more passionate. Two 
or three days had elapsed, and another hasty 
note from Minna had shown that her uneasiness 
was neither exaggerated at the moment nor 
allayed by reflection, before he found time to 
reply. 

' Could you fancy, dear, that I could be angry 
with you when you had not wilfully intended 
to anger me? And 1 am glad for more than 
one reason that you have met Somers. Per- 
haps you will believe in future that an unsound 
politician, even a Yankee, may be a gentleman 
— Somers certainly is — and that I can hate the 
politician cordially, and yet do full justice to 
the enemy. Do you forget that Somers was 
secretary to the Embassy the whole time I was 
in England ? I knew and liked him then ; I 
don't know that I like him the worse now. 
But ladies will never understand that there 
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may be as little personal bitterness after, or 
even in, a duel as between enemies in the field, 
where before long Somers and I may meet 
again. By the time you receive this you will 
have seen the voting in the newspapers, but 
there can be no doubt of Lincoln's return, and 
very little of the consequences. I wish, if you 
do not object strongly, that you should leave 
Baltimore at the first opportunity. South Caro- 
lina will certainly set the example of secession, 
and I should not like my affianced wife to re- 
main in a State where I may so soon be an 
alien, and possibly an enemy. Perhaps it is 
hardly right to ask more, and certainly I will 
not press my request against your will, or 
against Mrs. Wilmot's or Mrs. Marshall's advice. 
But Colonel Randolph and his wife have long 
promised me a visit in December. If they ask 
you, will you accompany them ? I would not 
ask it, dearest, but that I cannot leave South 
Carolina for some time to come, and her future 
is so uncertain that I wish to see ours assured. 
If you consult Mrs. Marshall, tell her this, and 
bid her ask him, who knows my affairs and 
yours, if I am not right — if it would not be 
best for you, in case of war and its possible 
hazards, that our marriage should not have 
been delayed ? I think, even if you decide to 
refuse, you will believe that I have not made 
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such a request without reason, without feeling 
sure that, if you consent, you will not have 
made a mistake. And you may surely be yet 
more confident that Mrs. Randolph would not 
propose what you ought not to do.' 
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CHAPTER X. 



QUICKSANDS. 



* T) OSE/ Clarence said one evening, some ten 
J-i days later. 'You know, I think, that 
my father is ambassador in England from the 
United States V 

m 

* I knew Colonel Derval was in England,' she 
answered, * but I did not know what they 
called him.' 

* I have written to him — about you, child. 
The Yankees revile us for holding slaves ; but 
— well, even one like you would find less toler- 
ance, far less fair play or courtesy in New York 
or Boston than in Charleston. In England 
they are at least consistent. If they taunt us 
with not freeing our slaves, they freed theirs ; 
and in England no one would ever fancy you 
could have been a slave, nor if they knew it 
would it tell against you. On the contrary, I 
think most people would be disposed to give 
you a kinder reception, a better chance, for that 
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very reason. I have many friends there, to 
some of whom I could commend you and your 
mother; and, if Colonel Derval can arrange it 
for me, I think you would be happy at first in 
an English school, and afterwards whether in 
English society or in the profession for which 
your voice and your talent naturally fit you.' 

The first expression of Rose's face as she 
looked up, listening to his somewhat hesitating 
sentences, had been one of dismay. It was re- 
placed for the moment by sheer surprise and 
cui'iosity as she heard his latter words. 

' An English school, Mr. Derval ? You don't 
mean among English girls — you don't mean — of 
course not. Surely — are there people of colour 
there enough for schools of their own? I 
suppose they may learn, there ?' 

* Of course, child,' he answered, not a little 
amused ; though aware how natural was her 
absolute ignorance of European life, how im- 
possible for her to realize the opposition of 
European and American ideas, or to understand 
that she, an outcast in her own country, could 
anywhere be received as the equal of those 
from whom she was distinguished by no visible 
difference of race or of refinement. • I said, in 
England people would never suJ)pose that you 
were not one of ourselves, and you need not be 
foolish enough to tell them. But if you were — 
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well, 1 will not say what some girls might do, 
for girls can be as cruel and spiteful as school- 
boys — but most, and the best of them, would 
make a favourite, a heroine, of you for that 
very reason. But you had better not talk 
there about your home or experience here ; and 
if you are silent about those, you will pass, with- 
out a question or a doubt, for the equal of any 
you will meet/ 

Rose was still incredulous. The idea was so 
strange, the state of things revealed for the 
first time to her mind so utterly unlike all she 
had known or imagined, that her natural cu- 
riosity, the simple naweU of her questions and 
the answers they elicited, occupied the minds of 
both for some time, and not till her curiosity 
had been satisfied, her wondering distrust 
gradually allayed, did either revert to the prin- 
cipal purpose of Clarence's original suggestion. 

' You mean, then,' flose said at last, her eyes 
fixed on the ground. * You mean to send me 
away ?' 

* It is best for you, child. Your mother 
wishes it, and I thought you would certainly 
wish it — now.' 

' Because I was foolish, and worse than fool- 
ish ? But indfeed, Mr. Derval, I had rather — 
you could not punish me so severely as by 
sending me away for that.' 
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He could hardly suppress a smile. ' You won't 
think so in six months. But you must not 
fancy that I am either angry or much surprised, 
certainly not that I send you away in disgrace, 
or part with you in displeasure. A year hence 
you will feel that it is not only the kindest, but 
only kind thing I could do ; and in a little longer 
time perhaps you will know why.' 

*I know my mother wishes it,' she said at 
last, * and perhaps 1 ought to ; and . . . Only, 
•do you really mean — is it not because you think 
I should behave ill, should give you trouble 
here V 

He certainly thought so; as certainly that 
apprehension would never have induced him to 
part with her, still less to renounce the guard- 
ianship, the protection quite as surely due to 
her as it had been to her half-sister. His slaves 
had as clear, sacred, inalienable a right to his 
care and control as he had to their services and 
obedience — to his property in those at least for 
whom slavery was a safe and natural station. 
Not till he had been compelled to feel that, even 
in his own hands, it could be neither safe nor 
natural for Rose, had he felt it a present duty 
to emancipate her. What had been and re- 
mained deeply and unalterably impressed on his 
conscience, was his own inalienable responsi- 
bility for her fate, whether as slave or free ; a 
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evident effort, ' on your wife — Miss Lawrence. 
I know — you are so kind — and you think that 
would hurt me; but, Mr. Derval, whether I 
should have liked it or not, I had rather — now. 
I shall know then that you have forgiven me ; 
and indeed I wonder you can. I know you 
must have felt that I was insolent to her as 
well as to you; it must have angered you 
much more, and if I had spoken so to any 
other Southern gentleman — but I know I dared 
not. Only you had been so very patient with 
me ... It was very bad, very ungrateful . . . 
I can't think how you could pass it over.' 

Though he would have preferred almost any 
personal embarrassment to her mortification, 
Clarence had felt to the full the awkwardness 
of appearing to keep Rose out of the way of 
his guests, had foreseen the comments of his 
household, the possible inferences of his visitors. 
If she were sincere in her offer, and if she 
could really fulfil with becoming temper the duty 
she had proposed to undertake, it would un- 
doubtedly be the simplest and easiest way of 
meeting the difficulty. And for more than one 
reason the idea was not repugnant to him, as 
it would have been under another social order, 
to one remembering the connection between 
the future mistress and her proposed atten- 
dant. To Clarence, as to Rose, that connection 
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implied no equality. Moreover, the freedom 
and familiarity incident to a relation in which 
the superior never felt that she condescended, 
because no encroachment was possible to the 
inferior, not only softened anything that might 
have seemed humiliating in Rose's position, but, 
considering the age, character, and training of 
the two young girls, made this the easiest way 
to draw them together, to interest Minna in 
Rose, and appease Rose's apparent prejudice 
against Minna. The offer, moreover, seemed 
to refute his suspicion that Rose knew to 
whV)m her services were tendered. On this 
point he was mistaken. It is probable that her 
mother had never actually told so young a 
girl in so many words whose child she was ; 
but Rose was absolutely sure of the fact — 
Avhich had originally interested her in her 
sister's luckless miniature — and of late it had 
been tacitly taken for granted between them 
To account for feminine caprice is generally 
beyond the power of masculine insight ; to 
account for the varying caprices of temper and 
fancy in a girl so peculiarly trained, so excep- 
tionally situated as Rose, would be an especially 
hopeless endeavour. But probably her principal 
motive, apart from a very natural interest and 
curiosity, was that which she avowed ; a desire 
to prove her penitence for language which 
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might well have angered Clarence, which she 
conld not but assume that he must needs remem- 
ber and at heart resent. 

If Minna had not been thoroughly spoilt — 
had not fallen into the faults, the little defici- 
encies of courtesy and consideration for others 
into which a young girl, however well disposed, 
left entirely to her own sense and self-control, 
is but too likely to lapse — it was not certainly 
due to any counsel or control either from her 
guardian or her step-mother. The latter had 
been too anxious to please, too indifferent perhaps 
to the real welfare of her charge, to reprove her 
save when personally and sharply provoked. 
Against serious errors Minna's own judgment 
and feeling, above all her constant habit of re- 
ferring to her mother's probable opinion, had se- 
cured her. But naturally she was less on her 
guard in comparative trifles; and had grown 
heedless just where, under a mother's charge, 
she would have been unconsciously and willing- 
ly regular. Finding her step-mother little ad- 
dicted to the early hours and strict punctuality 
that had formerly reigned in her home, she had 
lost, not indeed the habit of early rising when 
the morning chanced to tempt her, but the idea 
that indolence and unpunctuality ill became her 
years and health, and were hardly courteous to 
others. She was therefore no whit ashamed of 
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herself and perhaps a little annoyed when, on 
the morning after her arrival at Dervalstown, 
Rose's knock was repeated so often and persist- 
ently as perforce to break her slumbers. But 
the young girl's shyness and signal beauty had, 
tired as she was the night before, attracted her 
attention and excited her interest ; and she felt 
too kindly disposed to express her displeasure, 
even before her attendant's first remark thor- 
oughly roused her and turned her thoughts into 
another channel. 

* Miss Lawrence, I thought you would wish — 
you might care — to see. Colonel Randolph is 
out on horseback already, and Mrs. Randolph is 
in the verandah watching. Mr, Derval is bring- 
ing up his volunteers for Colonel Randolph's in- 
spection, and indeed they are worth seeing.' 

So Minna thought, and showed some signs of 
impatience during her hurried toilet as she 
heard the distant notes of the bugle, and still 
more when, a few minutes later, first the drums 
of the cavalry, afterwards the tramp of the horses 
and the roll of the heavy wheels of the guns and 
gun carriages, came distinctly to her ears. 

* You can see them from the window present- 
ly, Miss Lawrence.' 

Minna noticed the avoidance on every occa- 
sion of the form of address more usual in South- 
ern families. 
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* Perhaps/ she said. * But,' — Clarence's gen- 
tle ridicule, hinted rather than spoken, xof her 
laziness on one or two former occasions recur- 
ring to her mind — *I must finish dressing. There, 
I can do it better by myself/ as Rose's fingers 
proved slow rather than awkward in arranging 
the plaits of Minna's long abundant golden hair. 
' You don't seem to understand/ 

* I am sorry,' Rose said, gently, though Minna, 
who could see her face in a large mirror — a fact 
which Rose, absorbed in the novel oflSces she had 
"undertaken, had forgotten — noticed a bright 
flush in the cheeks, an expression of pain or 
anger in the compressed lips. * I never had to 
dress a lady's hair before.' 

* Your own is very nicely done/ Minna said, 
wishing to atone for a sharpness she felt to have 
been undeserved — due rather to her own impa- 
tience than to the fault of her attendant. * See ; 
I am sure if you watch me you will learn very 
easily.' 

But Minna could hardly keep her temper — 
conscious that she alone was to blame — when 
her dishabille still prevented her appearance at 
the window while the sounds below warned her 
that the march was over, that the volunteers 
had already halted and were forming on parade 
at a point where she could not see them without 
being seen. She was too just to vent her an- 
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noyance on her attendant ; but her gestures 
Avhile she was detained, her irritable quickness 
of movement the instant she was released, stung 
and mortified Rose more than Minna could 
dream — used as she was to the unbounded de- 
ference of slaves, and ignorant of all that made 
her present attendant so acutely and unreason- 
ably sensitive. When at last the young lady 
could approach and open her window, she saw a 
sight well worth to her the timely interruption 
of her morning sleep, but one which suggested 
that she had missed much she would dearly 
have liked to see. On an open space between 
the garden and a wood that at a furlong's dis- 
tance concealed the greater part of the nearest 
plantation fields, were drawn up on parade some 
seven or eight hundred horsemen ; the first force 
in military array that the young Virginian had 
ever seen, and one on which a more experienced 
eye might have rested with pleasure and satis- 
faction. Fortunately for her enjoyment and 
appreciation of the scene, the guns were 
on the right, nearest to her point of view ; 
six field-pieces of French pattern and manu- 
facture, each with its caisson drawn by 
eight well-chosen, well-matched, well-groomed 
steeds ; and behind them some two hundred and 
fifty artillerymen in dark grey blouse and dark 
coloured leathern breeches. The horses were 
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not all alike ia colour; and this defect, if insep- 
arable from the character of a volunteer force 
whose animals were of course in most cases the 
individual property of their riders, might to the 
eye of a European soldier have given an air of 
irregularity to the corps. But Clarence, habit- 
uated to the punctilious regularity of a great 
military school, had contrived so to assort his 
incongruous materials that the appearance they 
presented was to an unpractised observer no 
less orderly and even more picturesque. The men 
of each troop were similiarly mounted, and the 
distinction between the grey horses of one band, 
the dark bay of those on its right, the chestnuts 
on the left, the nearly black browns beyond 
these, produced at once the effect of uniformity 
and of contrast. 

Beyond the horse-artillery was drawn up, in 
echelon of squadrons from the left, a regiment 
of some five or six hundred horsemen in a very 
similar costume. Their weapons and dress 
lacked the brightness given by steel Scab- 
bards and shining accoutrements to the appear- 
ance of regular cavalry ; the carbines, carried 
on the saddle, seemed to Minna somewhat awk- 
ward encumbrances. But, a minute after she 
had shown herself, her presence caught her 
cousin's eye, as, riding along the line of guns, 
he drew rein in front of the cavalry. He lifted 
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his hand to his plumed hat in salute, and gave 
a brief command which she, unfamiliar with 
the peculiar tone that conveys the word so 
clearly to accustomed ears, could not distin- 
guish. The next instant, along each double 
line, all visible from her standpoint more clear- 
ly than had they been fornaed on a single even 
front, the bright swords flashed in the morning 
sun, presenting even to a girl's inexperienced 
eyes an interesting and almost exciting spec- 
tacle. Then Colonel Randolph, who now came 
within her sight for the first time, rode slowly 
along the line, receiving the salute of each troop 
as he passed ; and presently a single bugle-call 
sounded, the ofiicers of the two regiments rode 
forward, and in front of their men listened to a 
brief address from the inspecting officer, of 
which only, a f^w words, and those scarcely 
intelligible to her, reached Minna's ear. Before 
the speech was ended, a touch on her shoulder 
called her attention, very much against her 
will, from the brilliant scene, the more striking 
to one who looked on a military parade for the 
first time. 

* Minna/ Mrs. Randolph said, ' Major Derval 
asked me to present their colours to the cavalry; 
but he would like it better, and it would be 
more fitting, that you should do so. As a Vir- 
ginian, I have no business to present colours to- 
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the troops of South Carolina, especially to 
troops Avhich, if they are to act at all, are 
meant, I suppose, to act against the Union/ 

* Against the Union V Minna repeated, a little 
startled. 

* Have you not heard?' asked the other. *Ah! 
do you not know what that means V 

And, again looking on the parade, Minna ob- 
served that the guns had been unlimbered, that 
dismounted artillerymen stood by each, while 
the eyes of their comrades were evidently fixed 
on a point she could not see, somewhere above 
the house. In another moment the netirest 
piece thundered forth the first crash of a royal 
salute ; it was taken up by one after another, 
and, ere the last of the six pieces had fired, the 
first was again loaded and ready to maintain 
the succession. The roar of twenty-one suc- 
cessive shots so close to her absolutely deafened 
and not a little startled the young girl, who 
had never heard the report of anything heavier 
than a fowling-piece or deer-stalker's rifle. It 
was not until the almost equally thundering 
cheers that followed the salute had died into 
silence that she could hear, much less under- 
stand, what her companion spoke close to her 
ear. 

'Do you not know — I thought your cousin 
told you — that the secession of the State was 
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formally announced at Charleston last night, 
and they have just saluted the Palmetto flag. 
I am a foreigner here now, you know. Come, 
we must not keep them waiting, and of course 
you must give* them the colours.' 

'But/ said Minna, hesitating with very natural 
nervousness and reluctance, * I am a Virginian 
too.' 

' You will not long be able to call yourself 
so ; and under your uncle's roof you must, I 
think, consider yourself a Carolinian even now. 
At any rate, it is your place, and not mine ; no 
one else, in presence of their commander's 
cousin and betrothed, could well present their 
colours.' 

Minna could not refuse, and with somewhat 
hesitating steps followed her companion. As 
she reached the door of her chamber, she saw 
that Rose was standing at a window which, 
projecting a little from the passage, gave a 
view of the spectacle beneath ; and her natural 
sympathy, quickened by a half penitent sense 
of something like unkindness shown to her 
young attendant, reminded her that the sight 
must be quite as striking, if not quite as inter- 
esting, to Rose as to herself. 

'Come, child/ she said, in a tone whose 
studied kindness and cheerfulness, as well as 
the form of address, had to Rose's ear a strong 
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resemblance to one dearer and more familiar, 
* come with me ; you shall see the parade from 
the best possible point.' 

Taking for jijranted that what was kindly 
meant must be as willingly accepted, she did 
not look back till she reached the verandah, 
and then noticed only that Rose had obeyed 
her summons ; observing nothing either of the 
half sullen reluctance or of the manifest shyness 
that characterised the young slave's manner 
and bearing. As soon as she stepped through 
the window, Colonel Randolph took from a 
negro the flagstaff he held, and placed it, at a 
sign from his wife, in Minna's hands. 

* You must say two or three words,' he said. 
*Tell them they will defend it to the death, if 
need should be. Don't be frightened ; very few 
will hear you, and they will all take for granted 
that you have said what you should,' as he led 
her forward to the garden gate, where Clarence, 
with several of the officers and a chosen guard, 
awaited them. Minna was far too frightened 
and shy to notice, as she would have done had 
it been intended for another, the salute from the 
whole of the cavalry, now wheeled into line 
and facing her, with which the approach of the 
party was received. The first thing she saw 
and understood was that the little band imme- 
diately before her had bared their heads, that 
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the colour-bearer, with his guard, had already 
dismounted, and that at her approach Clarence 
sprang from his horse and stood bare-headed 
till, leaning with one hand on the fence in no 
little agitation, she proffered with the other the 
staff which he knelt to receive. What she spoke 
or how she did not know at the moment, and 
certainly did not remember afterwards ; over- 
whelmed with confusion at feeling herself the 
central object of so many eager eyes, of such 
intense and reverent attention : yet more, as 
her cousin and aflBanced husband, before rising, 
kissed, in sight of all, the little hand from which 
he took the colours. Even the blue flag, with 
its one silver star — the regimental badge select- 
ed in allusion to the favourite emblem and war- 
song of the united South — made no conscious 
impression on her sight or her memory. She 
would not know it when she might see it again, 
perhaps under even more interesting circum- 
stances. As after a few brief, soldierly words 
of acknowledgment Clarence delivered the 
precious charge to the cornet and colour-guard 
and remounted, he waved his own hat, and at 
that signal three ringing cheers for their new 
colours and her who had presented them rang 
out from the whole regiment, and were echoed 
by their comrades of the artillery. 

* Wave your handkerchief— here, mine,* Mrs. 
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Bandolph whispered, as she saw that her young 
companion had not nerve nor self-possession to 
remember the duty of the moment. * Now we 
™iay go in— I suppose you will have seen 
enough V 

Though she had felt a certain shyness in 
accepting Mrs. Randolph's invitation to accom' 
pany her on such a visit — the more that, if not 
distinctly told, she understood that she would 
hardly be allowed to leave Dervalstown again 
— and though she had never wholly lost a 
aensitive consciousness on this score, Minna had 
looked forward to this holiday with almost un- 
mixed pleasure and enjoyed it yet more than 
she had hoped. Clarence had tact enough to 
spare her all needless allusions to his ultimate 
purpose or her future position ; and, treating 
her as Mrs. Randolph's charge and his own 
guest, made no pointed or exclusive claims on 
her attention, no attempt to monopolise her 
society : so that after the first three days, she 
felt as thoroughly happy and at ease with him 
as ever. Perhaps the engaged maiden was a 
little more conscious, a little less exacting, of 
deference and devotion than the child had been. 
But the very frankness of their former relations, 
the absence of any perceptible change, spared 
her all that might have been disturbing and 
trying in so long a period of daily household 
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intimacy, that half anticipated their more per- 
manent companionship — left her free to think 
of and care for other things as if she were still 
only the cousin and ward. Dearly as she loved 
Clarence, used as she was to depend on him for 
each day's interest and amusement, it was not 
Clarence's influence alone that made her present 
happiness. For the first time since her mother's 
death, she had now the comfort of domestic 
intimacy with a friend of her own sex, of years 
and experience that gave a sense of security in 
her counsel and protection, still sufficiently 
youthful and warm-hearted to allow of sisterlj'' 
ease and confidence. She had been left mother- 
less when she was old enough to feel her loss 
most deeply, too young to recover from it and 
accept the prematurely enforced self-dependenfce. 
From her schoolmistress, and more than one 
lady to whose house she was welcomed, Minna 
had received almost maternal kindness; she 
could trust, look up, obey, and love, but hard- 
ly confide ; her schoolmates were friends, but no 
more. The want of a real, intimate, elder com- 
panion, to whom she could talk with girlish 
frankness as well as with confident reliance, 
had been constantly felt and never satisfied. 
Mrs. Randolph, though for twelve or thirteen 
years a mother, was still very young in years, 
and yet younger in heart and spirits ; not want- 
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iog on occasion in matronly dignity, she had 
yet much of the vivacity and more of the 
simplicity of girlhood. The circnmstances of 
their first meeting had at once won for Minna 
her loving, half romantic sympathy, and Minna 
had naturally responded with frank, cordial 
warmth and quickly ripening confidence. The 
natural compassion and kindness of the one, the 
child-like, impulsive gratitude of the other, the 
feminine instincts of both drew them every day 
closer, and supplied the one void in her life 
which Minna had still felt after Clarence's as- 
sumption of his strange charge had restored her 
to the home of her childhood, and secured her 
an entrance into the very society into which 
her mother would by preference have introduced 
her. As a rule, the pair were on terms of as 
complete and absolute unreserve as could well 
subsist between a matron of thirty and a maiden 
of seventeen. 

Who Rose really was, what was the relation 
between the two, whereof she supposed both 
equally ignorant, was a secret which, even 
without the hint dropped by Clarence, Mrs, 
Randolph would have easily penetrated. 

The pleasant spring of a semi-tropical climate 
had begun, and, standing on the verge of those 
pine barrens, where, and where only, in the 
States of the southern Atlantic seaboard the 
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warmer months are perfectly healthy, Dervals- 
town was at that season a delightful home. 
From the lower grounds of the plantation Clar- 
ence now kept Minna away. During the win- 
ter he had allowed, encouraged her to make 
full and close acquaintance with what was to 
be the scene of life-long care and duty for her 
as for himself; had opened to her all his plans, 
all his anxieties for the welfare of his people, 
and had been not only gratified by her warm 
and eager sympathy, but pleased to feel a new 
respectfor her strong sense of the grave, almost 
awful obligations entailed by power so absolute 
over fellow-creatures so numerous and so de- 
pendent. But in the spring their rides and 
walks were turned in the opposite direction, 
towards the woods on the higher ground to 
the westward ; and in this quarter one pleasant 
afternoon they had lingered somewhat late, 
Colonel and Mrs. Randolph dining out, so that 
no duty of hospitality hurried their return. 
Nevertheless, as the sun descended nearly to 
the horizon, and Clarence remembered that 
they were still at some distance from home, he 
felt it necessarv to turn, reluctant as he was to 
shorten one of the sweetest, most earnestly and 
happily confidential of the many conversations 
they had enjoyed amid the same scenes. 

* Minna,' he said, after a somewhat long si- 
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lence, which, however, neither had felt as an 
interruption to that delicious interchange of 
feeling, * I am afraid you may have thought, 
though Mrs. Randolph promised me you should 
not be left to think, that I have hurried you 
rather selfishly. But, dear, after what I have 
heard, I am more and more sure that for your 
own sake I have done well.' 

The little hand that rested on his arm pressed 
it somewhat shyly, perhaps, but with frank, 
simple, affectionate tenderness. 

* You have never been selfish to me, Clarence. 
I wish I were equally sure of myself. And I 
don't know, but I think ... a girl can hardly 
wish that • • • you should not be impatient. 
If you want me to flatter you any more,' she 
added, playfully, * you will be disappointed. I 
am content to be your wife ; 1 am not going to 
say more. But do you mean you have had bad 
news ? And why should that make you more 
impatient?' 

^ 1 did not say anything could make me more 
impatient, dear, but that it made impatience 
seem less selfish, because — well, from your point 
of view it may seem even worse. You may 
think I ought to have postponed it, when I say 
I do not know — how short our honeymoon may 
be.' 

* Clarence !' She strove to maintain the play- 
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fulness of tone and manner, but something like 
alarm was evident therein even before he turned 
and looked into her face, whose expression, 
though in the twilight shade of the wood, was 
plainly to be. read. 

* Dear, if anything should happen, I wish to 
leave you mistress — well, you know you will, 
not yet be mistress of Dervalstown.' 

* Nor, I hope,' she interrupted, ' in that sense, 
for many, many years to come. Clarence, I 
scarcely remember my uncle, but I do so wish 
to see him again, because I see — I understand 
— whenever you speak of him, in every letter 
you have shown me, how you love one 
another.' 

His father's praise was a subject on which 
Clarence was generally eager with her, as re- 
served with others, but this time he reverted 
hastily to his former point. 

* I wish to -leave you a home of your own; 
and — I must leave you a fortune which, thanks 
to my father's prudence and kindness, is not 
dependent on the chances of politics or civil 
war. Only since we have been engaged, Minna, 
have I been glad that my fortune is not wholly 
bound up with that of my State; that, even if 
war or conquest should bring ruin on us all at 
home, my — wife — is provided for elsewhere.' 

Something seemed at the moment to withdraw 
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Minna's attention from a speech which had 
touched her to the quick. Utterly incredulous, 
in her Southern patriotism, of disaster and 
defeat — equally unable to look forward to a 
future she would not share with him, — she did 
understand and was much affected by his earn- 
est, unselfish care for her. She could not have 
told why the object that had caught her eye 
should have so fixed her notice. It was a 
female figure in plain grey dress, but, by car- 
riage or bearing, seeming young, graceful, 
ladylike, visible through the trees here and 
there at some little distance, apparently keep- 
ing a direction parallel with their own, but 
which must bring her to the house a very little 
sooner than themselves. Perhaps a strange 
idea that they had been watched so diverted 
her attention that she lost the thread of her 
thought, if hardly of her feelings, and the next 
sentence was spoken almost at raadom. 

* You heard, did you not, from my uncle this 
morning? Does he mean to leave England?' 

* Yes, dear, as soon as possible, he said, after 
Buchanan's retirement from the White House. 
He meant to come by New York; but I fancy 
he may be stopped, that they may wish him to 
see and consult^ perhaps to act with, the Com- 
missioners of the Confederacy at Washington.' 

*0f course, Virginia and Maryland, and I 
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suppose the other Border States, will join us I' 
' I don't know, dear ; it depends. If Lincoln 
be mad enough to threaten war — yes. Our 
Commissioners, you know, wrote that Seward 
had pledged the Government to do nothing, to 
make no attempt to change the state of things 
at Charleston, But Anderson's removal to 
Sumter was in itself a breach of faith, — Well, 
dear, the truth is, I may have a summons to 
Charleston at almost any moment . . , and I 
should wish . . .' 

Once more she caught, sight of the figure in 
question, and wondered that while they had 
loitered it had hardly seemed to gain upon 
them. Was the stranger really watching them 
— and why — and who — ? But this time her 
companion's words had completely controlled 
her attention. 

* You would wish ? . .' speaking with averted 
face and almost in a whisper. 

* Will you promise me, dearest, that, if it be 
so, I shall leave you . . . my wife V 

* Clarence 1' 

'Dearest, I daresay it seems exacting, since 
you cannot see the reason. But indeed, Minna, 
it is not ; and, if you wish it, it need not be till 
the very hour before we move. But at least let 
me give you my name — the rights, the position 
of my wife — before we part.' 
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She was evidently much startled by the pro- 
posal, as well as much alarmed and distressed 
by the motives he avowed. 

* If you must leave me, Clarence — I could not 
bear to vex you. Then — whenever you will ; 
only — if you can give me some notice . . . 
And' — faltering and looking down — *I don't 
wish that. If there is that reason for hurrying 
it . • . you know ... I am sure you would 
not urge me without occasion; but if we are 
likely to be parted ' — he could hardly catch the 
final words — ' why wait till the last day Y 

They were just about to emerge from the 
shade of the pine-trees ; and deeply moved by 
this last proof of her true womanly affection, 
the first that had really assured him of the 
character of her love, that effected perhaps 
some change in the tone of his own feeling, 
he bent down, and, clasping her to his heart 
in almost the first lover-like embrace he had 
offered or she permitted, pressed a long, pas- 
sionate kiss on her lips. 

* My darling 1 Then I will take you at your 
word. If— to-morrow — after you can talk it 
over with Mrs. Randolph, you will agree . . • 
this day week.' 

She did not answer, and her silence gave all 
the assent that was needed. Once more, as 
they emerged from the wood at no great dis- 
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tance from the house, she caught sight of the 
same figure, and this time knew who iu the 
household combined the graceful somewhat 
haughty carriage, the light, slender, elegant 
form, with a dress which, though ladylike in- 
shape and simplicity, was in material and in 
absence of ornament that of a servant ; the only 
costume in which since her arrival Rose had 
ever been seen. She looked up for a moment, 
about to call her companion's attention by some 
word or gesture; then,. recollecting herself, be- 
thought her that the motive of such an excur- 
sion at such an hour might be one which her 
attendant would rather disclose to a girl of her 
own age than to her master. It was not 
strange that after a conversation so deeply 
interesting, so intensely' affecting her feelings, 
for , more than one reason, Minna was anxious 
to be alone. Immediately after supper, which 
was only awaiting their return to the house, 
she rose and wished Clarence good night in a 
tone as nearly as her agitation would allow the 
same as usual, but one which to his awakened 
sympathy conveyed an instinctive sense of the 
emotions he had- aroflsed. 

'1 am afraid hers will not be a speedy or 
quiet rest,' he thought. ' I must try to speak 
to Mrs, Randolph, if but for five minutes, before 
Minna can see her ; and that must be to-night.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A lady's toilet. 



THOUGH thus quick to retire to her room, 
Minna was in no haste to undress, by no 
means ready to call for Rose's attendance. 
What thoughts filled the mind, what feelings 
agitated the breast of the young maiden after 
the scene through which she had just passed ; 
in what spirit she looked back upon her own 
part therein, and especially on the impulse that 
had led her to offer almost more than Clarence 
had ventured to ask, a lady's fancy or a lady's 
memory may suggest. It was neither weari- 
ness of her solitary musings, nor a sting of 
pain or self-reproach therein, that led her at a 
later hour than usual to ring, chiefly perhaps 
to release Rose from longer waiting on her 
humour, certainly with no immediate thought 
of questioning her. But when her summons 
was answered, when, as she sat before her 
mirror. Rose disengaged her long hair, and 
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passed the brushes through it again and again 
with her usual patient, elaborate care, but in 
unusual silence, the incident which had for the 
moment been forgotten in much more interest- 
ing recollections recurred to her memory. She 
looked up hastily, and taking her attendant 
thus by surprise, just as the latter passed the 
comb through a somewhat tangled lock, re- 
ceived a sudden twitch, which provoked a half 
angry exclamation, suppressed before it was 
fully uttered. What there was in the expres- 
sion of her attendant's face at that moment, or 
in her own mind, to force on her perception a 
fact she had never noticed before, she certainly 
could not have told. But, for one reason or 
another, the likeness to herself, which had been 
perhaps obscured by the contrast of colour, 
was now suddenly realized. The impression 
made by the instant and vivid recognition of 
that signal likeness was sharper and deeper 
than such an accident would naturally make 
on a young girPs mind. For Minna, of course, 
it was an accident, and no more ; yet it star- 
tled and almost awed her with a feeling she 
could not account for. The resemblance was 
indeed striking, and became only the more sur- 
prising when more closely observed. Rose's 
complexion was scarcely less clear, her skin 
hardly less delicately fair than her half sister's. 
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The features were identical; even the hands, 
in both remarkably slender, fine, and exquisite- 
ly formed, were distinguished only by the 
ornaments Minna had not yet laid aside. 

She had hastily put up her hand at the slight 
twinge of pain her hasty movement had caused, 
and as the two came in close contact she per- 
ceived with no little wonder their exact simi- 
larity. This was the more remarkable, as touch- 
ing precisely the point in which difiference of 
race, and 'even difference of station, of inherited 
and personal refinement, is apt to tell most sig- 
nally. Minna's hand could only have been in- 
herited from parents unused for generations to 
rough manual toil or constant exposure — the 
characteristic hand of the fruges consumere nati. 
But it was no whit more delicate, no whit softer 
or more perfectly cared for, not even more sug- 
gestive of luxurious nurture and exemption 
from rude visitation of sun and wind than that 
which lay beside it. No one could have guessed 
which belonged to the Virginian lady, which to 
the household slave. The difiference of com- 
plexion and colouring — the complete contrast 
between the rich dark masses of Kose's long, 
wavy hair, still allowed to fall in its natural 
curls, save where gathered into one beautiful 
coil of braids just behind the crown, and the 
cloud of Minna's golden tresses, now falling 
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loose around her — between the soft, bright, vio- 
let eyes and light-brown eyebrows, and the 
deep dark-brown passion-lit orbs, veiled by long 
black lashes, and over-arched by thick, black 
lines with the same peculiar curve and exact- 
ness of outline — made it easy to overlook the 
likeness which, once perceived, it was impossi- 
ble to forget. 

' How like 1' Minna exclaimed ; then instantly 
checked herself, she knew not why, even before 
she noticed the sudden flush of colour that 
suffused a face not less transparent to its ebb 
and flow than her own. Some dim, vague sus- 
picion that she had trespassed en one of those facts 
which young girls cannot but occasionally see 
yet instinctively feel that they must not observe, 
imposed silence and brightened her cheek with 
a blush scarcely less deep than her half-spoken 
remark had called into that of her companion. 
Their mutual embarrassment was probably the 
motive that led Minna, eager to turn from one 
awkward subject, to enter hastily on another, 
which, if not so hurried, she would have ap- 
proached with more care and consideration, 

' I saw you as we came in,' she said. * Rose, 
what took you out so late V 

She was not surprised that Rose hesitated to 
answer, that her distress was more painfully 
apparent than before. 
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Standing where the reflection of both faces 
was visible to her, and must, as she knew, be 
equally visible to Minna, as she looked straight 
into the mirror before her — aware that no 
change of expression could escape the latter — 
Rose's position was awkward in the extreme ; 
and her young mistress felt more than half 
sorry that she had chosen that occasion, or 
rather that her haste to escape from one em- 
barrassment had hurried her into another. 

*I,' Rose faltered at last. *I wanted — I 
generally gather some flowers for the draw- 
ing-room, and for your table, and I had for- 
gotten till it was almost too late to see them.' 

*But/ Minna said, this time considerately 
turning her eyes upon the ground, though a 
little displeased, as one so essentially truthful 
could not but be, by what she well knew to be 
an evasion, if not a falsehood, ' you would find 
no flowers in the woods. Rose ; and I had seen 
you long before we reached the garden.' 

She looked up again involuntarily as she re- 
ceived no answer. The extreme distress mani- 
fest in her attendant's face altogether dispelled 
her momentary displeasure, and made her the 
more repent an enquiry she hardly knew now 
how to forbear. It was perhaps her own posi- 
tion and the feelings so deeply touched at the 
moment of Rose's detection, perhaps a young 
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girl^s natural instinct or fancy, that now sug- 
gested a motive both for Rose's strange excur- 
sion and her present embarrassment, which, if 
it excited her surprise, drew forth her warmest 
sympathy, 

*Are you afraid to tell me, child? Do you 
not know, can you not imderstand, I must feel 
for you — for any cause that can have taken you 
from home? Then if — if it were not quite safe 
or wise — nay, I can understand, it is not the 
same for you as for me, and in your place I am 
sure I should have been no wiser. But if you 
have not liked to tell your master, and if your 
mother has not cared to speak for you, can you 
not trust me?' 

The look, at first of dismay; afterwards of 
sheer perplexity, that had been intelligible 
enough, was now exchanged for one which 
Minna could not so easily interpret ; one appar- 
ently of pain, but also, she could almost have 
fancied, of passionate anger repressed with ex- 
treme difficulty. Such anger, however, seemed 
so unaccountable that she could not bring her- 
self to believe in it. 

*Nay, child, surely you can trust a girl of 
your own age, even if she is to be your mis- 
tress 1 You can hardly have made a choice so 
— unwise — that I could not plead your cause 
with your master ?' 

VOL. ir. V4. 
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Rosens expression was now so unmistakably 
angry, indignant, and her compressed lips and 
the passion in her dark eyes gave so distinct a 
meaning to her silence, that Minna, feeling that 
an intention v/holly kind had been ungraciously 
and ungratefully received, was a little provoked. 

* Can you not see,' she said at last, ^ that I 
was bound to speak, child? You know your 
master might have seen you when I did ; prob- 
ably he would if — if I had not been with him. 
And he must have spoken either to you or your 
mother. But if you can tell me that she knows 
— ^knows whom you went to meet, I will ask no 
more,' 

This was too much. Rose dropped, almost 
flung down, the brushes she held, and, drawing 
herself up, answered, in a low, bitter tone of 
hardly suppressed passion, 

' I understand now what Mr. Derval meant 
when he said that a master or mistress might 
be insolent, even to a slave.' 

TJtter astonishment kept Minna silent for half 
a minute — astonishment that hardly allowed 
her to be angry. Yet, before she had heard the 
altered tone of her young mistress's first words. 
Rose was fully aware of her own imprudence, 
or. worse than imprudence, and not a little 
alarmed for its possible consequences, 

'You have forgotten yourself very strangely 
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indeed, Kose. Do you really remember to 
whom you speak V 

The reproof was just, and by no means harsh- 
ly intended. It was natural that Minna, know- 
ing and suspecting nothing, should so speak. 
It was equally natural that Rose, knowing all 
of which the other did not dream, should be 
stung to the quick. 

' Too well, Miss Lawrence,' she answered, in 
the same low, bitter tone, * Far better — than 
you do.' 

Mrs. Randolph was a favourite with her ser- 
vants, a mistress more indulgent than most; 
and, if somewhat warm in feeling and temper, 
far too conscientious and generous consciously 
to indulge temper at the expense of utterly 
helpless dependents. But Mrs. Randolph would 
have dealt more severely with such an offender 
than even now Minna had any wish to do. She 
bit her lip for an instant to keep back the sharp 
angry reply till she had a moment's time to 
consider, to reflect what excuse there might be 
for such extraordinary disrespect, what provo- 
cation she could possibly have given. Con- 
scious of kindly intention, believing that, kind- 
liness of purpose apart, she had been fully 
justified in her enquiry,* and aware that, even 
had she been tyrannical and harsh, no other 
slave would have ventured a retort so offensive, 

Q 2 
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she felt that the strongest expression of her 
displeasure would be fully warranted. Perhaps, 
however, from that very feeling, and from a 
sense of absolute power to give efiect to her 
indignation, if after reflection she should think 
it right or necessary, she replied, with more 
calmness and self-command than could fairly 
have been expected : — 

*I think, child, you have utterly forgotten 
yourself — and me. You had better go ; and, 
before I see you in the morning, ask yourself 
whether you wish me to tell Mr. Derval what 
you have said to-night.' 

* You need not do that. Miss Lawrence,' Rose 
replied, in an altered tone, but one with the 
intended submissiveness of which so much of 
unsubdued resentment mingled that Minna 
missed her meaning altogether. 

' I do not know. You can hardly think, when 
you come to recollect yourself, that I can put 
up with such language, or that Mr. Derval 
would be pleased with me if I did so.' 

' You are mistress,' Rose answered, still with 
so much of bitterness in her tone that a new 
thought occurred to Minna. 

'Does she resent her position as a slave? 
Is it that that makes her rebellious and insolent ? 
Poor child I I know Clarence thinks it hard ; I 
am afraid he has spoilt her. I am glad to hear 
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you say that/ she answered, somewhat more 
gently, but still with grave and strongly-marked 
displeasure. ' It is easier to make excuse for 
your rudeness if you thought you spoke to one 
who could punish it at once. You can hardly 
understand why I should be the last to take the 
law into my own hands in this house. But you 
might know that no one would do that under 
your master's roof. Now good night ; I hope 
you will have come to a better mind before the 
morning.' 

Since Clarence had established so firmly her 
position in her step-mother's household, Minna 
had always been accustomed to the services of 
a personal attendant exclusively assigned to 
her. But at school she had regained the habit 
of waiting on herself, and it gave her no great 
trouble to arrange the hair that Rose had left 
unfastened, and to dispense with her further 
services. Still the necessity of so doing, the 
various troublesome trifles from which of late 
she had been relieved, served to keep the fact 
of Rose's insolence clearly before her, to prevent 
her thoughts relapsing into pleasanter and 
more interesting channels. How the slave 
dared? was perhaps the most present if not 
most perplexing question. Clarence certainly 
must have spoilt her much more thoroughly 
than Minna had till now supposed. And yet 
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clearly the thing she most dreaded was aa 
appeal to him. For this, however, it was not 
diflScult to account. To Minna who, gentle as 
she was, had the views and ideas of her caste, 
it seemed natural enough that a girl of Rose's 
age and position would far rather abide her 
chance at her mistress' hands than offend Clar« 
ence by the revelation of her rudeness to his 
betrothed. The more she owed to his kindness, 
the more she would naturally fear to forfeit it. 
However great a favourite, Rose could hardly 
have ventured so far in reliance on his partial- 
ity ; but she must have been rendered careless 
of offence by very extravagant indulgence. 

This idea prompted Minna to an appeal from 
which she would otherwise have been very 
averse. She wanted to see what he would say 
— she did not like to think what he might 
do. His life-long indulgence to her caprices 
had rendered her confident, in her own influ- 
ence, only where she was directly concerned. 
Somehow, she felt that Clarence was a man to 
be feared; and if, as she expected, he should 
think himself bound to visit with especial sever- 
ity a deliberate affront offered to his future wife 
— all the more if the offender had been a favour- 
ite — Minna was by no means sure that she 
could intercede effectually. Curious to learn 
what Clarence would think of Rose's conduct, 
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she did not like the idea of bripging a girl, 
young and delicate as herself, in outward seem- 
ing her own very image, before a domestic 
tribunal of unlimited powers. Gentle as Clar- 
ence was, he could be stern ; and, indeed, if 

Rose remained stubborn To appeal was 

to put the consequences beyond her own con- 
trol : would they be such as she could reconcile 
to her feelings or even to her conscience? 

And there was something perplexing in the 
character of the offence ; in the two sentences, 
so peculiar that she could hardly forget them, 
in which, and in a generally disrespectful and 
defiant manner, Rose's fault had consisted. 
The word that had at the moment especially 
astonished her was, Minna now remembered, 
quoted from Clarence himself. It did not occur 
to her that it must needs have had primary if 
not exclusive reference to his own position and 
conduct ; that he could hardly have meant to 
teach Rose to resent * insolence' from another, 
and least of all from her. And if a slave so au- 
dacious, so rebellious, were also a personal 
favourite with her master, she might be not a 
little troublesome. But her next retort was 
even stranger. That the girl had forgotten to 
whom she spoke had been meant as something 
more than a mere phrase of sharp reproof — 
since her master's betrothed, her own future 
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mistress, was surely the last person Rose could 
think it safe to insult. But Rose's answer — the 
^ too well ' might be merely the expression of 
resentment, of the slave's consciousness that 
her servile status was a wrong in itself; but 
the ' better than you do ' — somehow these words 
reminded her of that striking personal resem- 
blance which she had noticed. Still the idea 
of any actual connection between them never 
occurred to her. She did wonder whether 
Clarence had observed the likeness, whether it 
had contributed at first to his interest in a 
chattel necessarily attractive by her character 
and her beauty — had possibly rendered that 
interest warmer and stronger than she had 
supposed, perhaps than he was himself aware. 

On the whole she felt more and more desirous 
of reporting the matter to Clarence, not so as to 
compel him to punish, but so as to perceive the 
impression made upon himself. She was 
wholly unconscious of any jealous feeling, and 
perhaps for that reason indulged more freely 
conjectures and enquiries to which jealousy 
gave a sting. Somehow, too, she hardly cared, 
though she would not or did not ask herself 
why, to have constantly about her, in an 
office which would afford to every member of 
the household opportunity of recognising the 
resemblance, so very striking an image of her- 
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self. Would it not be better, however, to wait, 
to say nothing to Clarence till after their mar- 
riage ? But then she could hardly make Rose 
the subject or a subject of their first conversa- 
tions, and she knew not how soon after her 
marriage he might be called away. Then cer- 
tainly, before being left in sole control, she 
ought to understand how he would wish her to 
deal with another outbreak of a temper which 
could hardly be indulged or pardoned a second 
time. 

It was no doubt to her conversation with 
Clarence rather than to her quarrel with her 
attendant — to a deep, intense affection, to an 
anxiety that touched the innermost chords of 
her nature, rather than to a vexation and curi- 
osity that had little more than troubled its sur- 
face — that her early waking without the usual 
summons, her indisposition to sleep again, were 
due- It was certainly of Clarence, of his dis- 
tressing announcement, of his earnest pleading, 
of her own assent and somewhat more than 
assent thereto, of his motives, and of what he 
might think of herself, that her heart and me- 
mory were full. She hardly thought of Rose 
till, making up her mind that it must be almost 
time to rise, she remembered that her attendant 
had not yet knocked, and then wondered whether 
she should wait or summon her. 
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Surely the girl must by this time have be- 
come fully aware of her error; but, however 
ready to apologise, she might fear spontaneous* 
ly to approach the mistress she had offended — 
misrht be hesitatinsr between this fear and the 
possibility of giving fresh offence by absenting 
herself. She had just made up her mind to 
spare Rose any such doubt, self-debate,],by ring- 
ing, when she heard the accustomed tap at the 
door, but somewhat lower, and, she thought, 
less confident than usual. 

' Come in,' she called, endeavouring to speak 
in the same tone as yesterday, as if for the 
present forgetful of her displeasure. She was 
hardly surprised that the half formal, half 
kindly ' good morning' was omitted, that, as 
she disposed her bath and arranged her toilet- 
table. Rose did not speak, and avoided even to 
look at her. There would be time enough, 
however, to demand the apology, if it were not 
volunteered, and, as Rose still forbore to speak, 
her mistress allowed her to leave the room, 
and wait her wonted summons. This was so 
promptly, almost instantly, answered, that she 
felt sure that some feeling, whether of fear, 
uneasiness, or penitence, had kept her young 
attendant in the immediate neighbourhood of 
her door. Her orders were given as kindly as 
ever, perhaps in an even softer and gentler tone, 
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as her natural lively good-humour was somewhat 
subdued by varied and mingled feelings ; but she 
could not again place herself at her toilet-table, 
and let Rose take her. hair in hand, without 
reference on either part to the incident of last 
night ; she would not again be forced to speak 
while the other was fettered to a position in 
which every expression of her face must be 
visible alike to herself and to her mistress ; and 
when Rose's preparations were complete, in- 
stead of taking her seat as usual, she contrived 
half to turn away, so as to see neither the girl's 
face nor its reflection until her own sentence 
was fully spoken. 

* Child, have you nothing to say to me this 
morning V she asked, gravely, but with studied 
kindness. Then, as Rose did not answer, 
* Surely you must feel how wrong you were ? 
I had said nothing that should or could hurt 
you ; you could not fancy I meant anything 
but kindness. Well,' as she still received no 
answer, ' is it not so f 

* Then, Miss Lawrence, I must have misun- 
derstood you, and, if I did, I beg your pardon.' 

Minna had never heard the last words spoken, 
even by an equal of her own sex, with so pain- 
ful an effort. 

' I did not think I could be misunderstood,' 
she said, a little surprised at the tardy and re- 
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luctant submission, but quite willing to accept 
the dubious apology. * Surely only to meet 
some one she loved would a girl like you have 
gone out at that time, and so far from home ; 
and surely vou know T should wish to help, at 
least should sympathise with you, in such a 
case f 

Minna, of course, was not familiar with the 
fact, which would have occurred at once to 
Clarence, that there was no one either on his 
plantation or in its neighbourhood whose ad- 
dresses Rose could fitly have accepted. The 
supposed lover must either have been a white 
man, whose attentions could not be honest, or, 
if a man of colour, one far her inferior in refine- 
ment, in education, and in some sense even in 
birth. There was none within twenty miles 
who could have wooed her, and whose wooing 
she could have stooped to accept. It was not 
strange, however, that Rose should forget how 
little such a consideration was likely to occur 
to her mistress. 

' Miss Lawrence, you could not really think 
that ; and you could only mean to — to humble 
me by pretending to think it.' 

Minna was again utterly astonished. She 
could not comprehend how the suggestion 
could have been insulting, even if erroneous; 
nor could she see why, if it were mistaken. Rose 
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could not have at once explained the object of 
her twilight excursion. 

' Rose, you are forgetting yourself again. 
That is almost to tell me that I was lying ! I 
am sorry if I misunderstood your purpose, and 
sorry if I have hurt you ; but why, then, were 
you there ? Remember ' — not wishing to tempt 
her into a falsehood she could detect and refute 
— ' I saw you at least two miles from the 
house.' 

^ I knew you were out, and would not want 
me/ Rose answered at last, * and my master ' — 
with an emphasis on the word, though it seemed 
to be reluctantly employed — 'has never confined 
me to the house ; and I did not go beyond his 
plantation.' 

'I suppose not. That would have been a 
long walk indeed. But, if so, you can tell me^ 

I suppose, why ' She looked round as she 

spoke, and saw that once more Rose was dis- 
tressed and embarrassed, as she had been at 
her first questioning. 'It was a secret? and. 
Rose, what secret can a young girl like you 
have, if it be not one — like my own ?' 

It was in pure delicacy and kindness that 
she had given this turn to the phrase, some- 
what at the expense of her own feeling. She 
saw, however, that for some reason or other it 
had given still deeper and sharper pain. 
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* Well/ fib© said, after a few moments' reflec- 
tion, ^ I will not question you further. Only, 
child, I am afraid I cannot let your conduct 
pass altogether — unless I am to understand 
that you are sorry for your rudeness of last 
night r 

She was surprised that, with all the pride so 
unusual in, and so unsuited to, her station, 
Rose could not accept at once the form of sub- 
mission thus studiously softened and made easy 
for her; she was more than surprised when, 
after a few moments' hesitation, the other 
replied : 

'I jsaid. Miss Lawrence, you had no need to 
speak to Mr. Derval.' 

'And I told you,' Minna answered, not a little 
annoyed, ' that I could do nothing else. Rose, 
if I speak to him, you will have^ — to submit ; and 
— it will be more unpleasant then.' 

She was sorry for the threat implied, if not 
directly conveyed, when she found it fail of the 
effect she had confidently expected. Wishing, 
however, to give time for what seemed so 
strangely diflScult an effort, and feeling that 
she could say no more, and, if she could, was 
only likely to draw Rose into some aggravation 
of her fault, she took her seat at last before- the 
glass, and endured in silence the completion of 
her toilet. Unfortunately, just as it was fin- 
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ished, Mrs. Kandolph entered the room, and 
requested Minna to dismiss her attendant. 

' Your cousin/ she said, when they were 
alone, after a few unmeaning sentences, ' beg- 
ged me to speak to you this morning. Dear 
child, what he has asked may seem a little 
strange ; he fancies you may think it selfish or 
unreasonable.' 

' No indeed,' Minna faltered, in a tone so low 
that' her friend could scarcely catch the words. 
* But of course it startled and — grieved me. 
Mrs. Randolph, is it really likely? is there so 
much danger?' 

*As to danger, dearest, I can't answer you. 
Colonel Randolph does not believe in war; your 
cousin does; and, though few agree with him, 
among those few is the wisest and most 
trusted of our statesmen. And even ray hus- 
band owns that, if Lincoln's language is not 
mere boast and bluster, there is too much 
reason for fear. When he talks of collecting 
customs and seizing forts within the territory 
of an independent nation, he must know that 
that means war ; and he would hardly so defy 
and insult us, if he meant to yield after all 
without a blow. But, however that may be, 
Major Derval is right in saying that he will 
most probably be summoned to Charleston 
within a very few days ; and quite right, dear, 
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for your own sake — if you will believe me ; it 
is not easy even for me to explain — in wishing 
that you should be his wife before he leaves/ 

' I think — I believe I understand/ Minna said, 
almost in as low a tone as before. *But, Mrs. 
Randolph, if that is all, I would rather — I cati" 

not If it is only to provide for me in case 

of ' 

She could not finish her sentence. The tears 
in her eyes, as she raised them to her friend's 
with a look of anxious enquiry, left no doubt 
whatever how deep, how unselfish was her 
feeling; that it was not mere womanly pride, 
but true love for her betrothed, that rendered 
the thought of a marriage, pressed rather to 
make her his widow than his wife, so intensely 
repugnant. There was no lack of sympathy or 
tenderness in the smile that Mrs. Randolph 
could not suppress. 

' Dearest, you must not misunderstand your 
cousin. He must, does wish beyond all things, 
for his own sake, from his own heart, to make 
you his wife before you part. But he would 
have thought it unkind, unjust to press it, if it 
were not so clearly best for you.' 

' Unkind I' Minna repeated, with a wonder so 
frank, so simple, that for the moment she raised 
her eyes unhesitatingly, seeking to read her 
friend's meaning in hers ; then, with a sudden 
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access of consciousness, hastily turned them on 
the ground, while a deep blush suffused her 
face and neck. 

^You cannot feel it unkind? — nor could I. 
Then, Minna, will you let me tell him so, and 
tell him — may I, dear — that the marriage may 
be as soon as he pleases? Yes — for this reason, 
Minna. He might be called away at less than 
twelve hours' notice ; and, though that was his 
proposal, you would not wish that it should 
take place only at the last moment? Then, if 
you do not forbid me, I will tell him so — no, of 

course not now, but He is to drive me to 

Mr. Wade's this afternoon, and I may speak to 
him then V 

She received no answer, but seemed to re- 
quire none, and spoke no further word whether 
of enquiry, sympathy, or encouragement ; only 
embraced her young friend with sisterly fond- 
ness, and twined her arm round Minna's waist 
as they descended together to the breakfast- 
room, where Colonel Randolph and Clarence 
presently joined them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



TEMPER. 



EVERY member of the small party had cause 
for reflections that rendered conversation 
broken and indifferent. The political and per- 
sonal anxieties of the men, the feelings touched 
to the quick and hardly yet calmed of the ladies, 
naturally rendered both somewhat silent, as 
neither cared to express then and there the 
thoughts from which they could hardly shake 
themselves free. As soon as the meal was over, 
Clarence and Colonel Randolph, having lit their 
cigars, paced up and down the recently con- 
structed gravelled terrace in front of the veran- 
dah. Minna felt the need of solitude to recover 
her composure. The request she expected, for 
which, of course, Mrs. Randolph's words had 
been meant to prepare her — the sudden and 
double hastening of her marriage-day — even if 
not unwelcome, could not but be agitating. 
The quarrel with Rose had not tended to quiet 
her nerves or steady her temper ; and, feeling 
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instinctively that she would require all the self- 
possession of which she was capable, she retired 
to her own room for such brief interval as she 
might command. Seated by the open window 
«he scarcely saw even the figure of her be- 
trothed as, time after time, he turned just below 
^t the end of the terrace, still less caught a 
word of the low-toned discussion. 

' I hope Colonel Derval will lose no time,' 
Randolph observed. ' I don't hold with his 
friends there that he can do anything in Washing- 
ton ; it is too late for that, after Lincoln's blus- 
ter, and with the men now in power. Seward, 
you remember, proclaimed the approach of an 
" irrepressible conflict," as he told the Duke of 
Newcastle that his first act when he came into 
power would be to insult England. Those two 
phrases reveal the man at once — incapable of 
reticence as statesman or forbearance as gentle- 
man, and respecting himself too little to respect 
others. He has no political conscience beyond 
a certain sort of party fidelity, and his nature 
is too unscrupulous to be sobered by the most 
terrible responsibility. Chase is almost as bad, 
rather less selfish and rather more fanatical; 
and Lincoln is a boor. In no other country 
could he have risen above the level of a local 
agitator and platform spouter. It is useless 

to treat with such men, and somewhat danger- 

b2 
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ous. They bring into diplomacy the temper 
and the tricks of the lowest class of attorneys.' 

* I think as ill as you do of Seward,' Clarence 
rejoined. * Chase is perhaps as honest as an Ame- 
rican Abolitionist can be, who swears to observe 
a law he means to outrage. But I am afraid 
you underrate Lincoln. He has no pretension 
to be a gentleman, and he does not affect the 
bearing or the tone of a statesman ; but I think 
he is a man to be sobered by the awful responsi- 
bility he has to bear.' 

* You forget that he knows nothing of the 
South, has never been in decent society, and 
has no idea what the language of statesmen 
and gentlemen means. His own words would 
from a statesman have been a declaration of 
war; and yet we can scarcely doubt that he 
meant them to conceal, if not to deny, such an 
intention.' 

* Pardon me one minute,' interrupted Clar- 
ence, noticing at this moment that Rose stood 
under the verandah, evidently seeking an op- 
portunity of speaking to him ; * that child has 
something to say, and I suppose I must give 
her a minute's attention.' 

* That child/ said Colonel Randolph, smiling, 
* is, I fancy, about the age of your betrothed, 
and even prettier. Don't you see, by the way> 
a certain strange likeness between them ?' 
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* Why, Rose's hair is almost black, and her 
dark brown eyes and dark brows contrast my 
cousin's as completely as they well could.' 

He waited for no rejoinder to this evasion, 
and in another moment stood just under Minna's 
window, awaiting whatever Rose might have 
to say ; a little annoyed at her intrusion, but 
aware how far he had indulged and encouraged 
her, and most unwilling at present to check or 
reprove her confidence. 

' Well, what is it, child ?' he said, a little im- 
patiently, as she hesitated to speak first. *You 
see I am busy ; let me hear at once what you 
want. Don't waste words ; you know I shall 
gratify your wish if I can.' 

' I am afraid you will be very angry, and — I 
deserve it. I think Miss Lawrence will tell you 
I have been — ^impertinent — to her; and — it is 
true.' 

* Then/ Clarence answered, deeply and justly 
annoyed, but carefully restraining even the tone 
of his voice as he saw that Rose was actually 
trembling, as the tears in her eyes and the fal- 
tering of her tone bore witness to the sincerity 
of her distress — * then you had better ask her 
pardon at once, before I see her. You can 
hardly have said or done what my cousin will 
not forgive, if she sees you are honestly sorry 
for it.' 
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* I am sorry, because I know I have vexed 
you. But I could not bear what she said ; and 
— Mr. Derval, I had rather bear an y thing from 
you than ask pardon from lier^ 

' That is childish, and worse than childish,' he 
answered, sharply, his patience and his habitual 
tenderness for Rose at length overstrained by 
what sounded like a repetition of her former 
outbreak — like wanton insolence towards his 
affianced wife, and almost therefore a wilful 
challenge to his own authority. *I have always 
recognized your claim to indulgence, but there 
are limits to all claims, and perhaps the one 
thing I could not pardon or pass over in you is 
disrespect to her.' 

* I know that,' Rose answered, in a tone not 
calculated to soften her master's displeasure.^ 
* I know you cannot help yourself, and I did 
not come to ask for pardon or even for mercy, 
but only to say I am very sorry I have done 
what 1 know will vex you ; and what, of course,^ 
after I asked you to let me wait on her, I never 
ought to have done.' 

* You do not see,' Clarence replied, deter- 
mined to bring an awkward discussion to an 
immediate conclusion, ^how you are treating 
me ; and I have no time to reason with you. 
Even my cousin should not force my hand as 
you are trying to do. Do you think you may 
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choose between obedience and — my displeasure? 
Do as I have told you I — Now, go I' 

It had cost him some trouble to keep his 
temper, under a provocation that seemed so 
thoroughly wanton ; but, taking obedience for 
granted, he never perceived that he had said 
enough to commit him irretrievably, to entangle 
the matter beyond possibility of solution, if 
Rose did not obey. He did not remember what 
feelings might be working in her mind ; he had 
for the moment forgotten not only the relation 
which, if known to her, must make the required 
submission doubly humiliating, but even that 
possibility of bitter feminine jealousy between 
the favourite slave and the aflSanced wife of 
which he had once caught a passing glimpse. 
Still less did it occur to him that every word 
had fallen into Minna's ears, nor would he have 
understood why they should embitter her feel- 
ing as much as they had irritated Rose's. Pro- 
bably the impression made on the two sisters 
by his tone and manner was exactly opposite. 
Rose was almost subdued by a peremptory 
sternness she had never till now encountered ; 
to Minna, who had never heard him reprove a 
girl before, the severity of manner and words 
was less apparent, certainly less significant, 
than the underlying tenderness of purpose. 
She did not ask herself what she wished Glar- 
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ence to feel ; she certainly did not expect him 
to like the position and action to which Rose 
seemed inclined to force him ; but — perhaps she 
felt that he might have taken more heed of the 
affront to herself, and shown less shrinking 
from measures almost as repugnant to her feel- 
ings as to his; perhaps she did not clearly 
realize, as he did, how far and how quickly he 
might be driven. Could she have ordered 
Rose's instant punishment, she would never 
have spoken the word ; had he threatened it, 
she would have interposed even indignantly; 
but she could not quite forgive his anxiety to 
preclude such an issue to a girl's quarrel. She 
too, however, expected obedience to his last 
command as matter of course ; and, when nearly 
an hour had elapsed without its fulfilment, she 
was not in the best possible humour for the in- 
terview which, as soon as his political conver- 
sation with Colonel Randolph was over and 
some necessary business despatched, Clarence 
naturally sought. 

' I have a letter from my father/ he said. ' I 
think you will like to read the first part of it, 
dear. I have written, as Colonel Randolph 
agrees with me, to beg him to come South at 
once, to take military command that is sure to 
be offered him here, instead of wasting time in 
vain efforts to keep the peace at Washington. 
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And, cousin, when you have read it, I must — 
you know Mrs. Randolph would not have 
spoken to you unless — without actual reason. 
My regiment must march on Monday, and — ' he 
was more embarrassed than herself, found more 
difficulty in speaking his plea than she in un- 
derstanding or in answering it. 

* When you please,' she replied, softly, — * I 
told her so.' 

* The day after to-morrow ?' he asked, draw- 
ing close to her, and holding her hand tenderly 
in his, but not daring to look into her face. 

Her displeasure, half conscious as it was, had 
been forgotten for the moment, and the whis- 
pered entreaty was answered by a close, soft 
pressure from the hand he held, that spoke as 
much willingness as he could have dared to 
hope. The first sheet of his father's letter, which 
Clarence placed in her hand, began with an 
earnest paternal acceptance and approval of the 
marriage. Her satisfaction in her uncle's sanc- 
tion and kindly remembrance of herself was 
scarcely diminished by a tone of half-confident, 
conditional congratulation on a marriage exclu- 
sively prompted by affection, which Clarence 
understood well enough, as conveying a doubt 
if not a question, but which was necessarily 
meaningless to her. Colonel Derval went on to 
allude to the thickening perils of the crisis, to 
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discuss the chances of his immediate return to 
South Carolina. But at the end of the fourth 
page, the close of that part of the letter placed in 
her hand, there was a single unfinished sentence 
whose purport was less obvious than the person 
to whom it referred. ^ With regard to your 
favourite, I altogether approve your views, and 
hope that I have been able ' . . . . 

Another girl no whit more delicate, not less 
thoroughly loving and trusting her betrothed, 
might have felt that it behoved her not to 
notice a sentence so evidently belonging to 
the sequel withheld from her perusal. But 
the perfect frankness, the fearless unreserve 
natural to the simplicity of childhood, had never 
ceased to characterize Minna's intercourse with 
her cousin. Their engagement had scarcely 
affected her absolute openness with him, had 
induced no new reserve, except perhaps in the 
demonstration of her affection; and she ven- 
tured unhesitatingly on questions which, after 
years of conjugal trust and amity, might be 
avoided, or touched with a certain scrupulous 
delicacy. Minna had never learned not to force 
her cousin's confidence, because she had never 
been taught that it could be awkward to give 
or difficult to withhold. So she said with a 
somewhat forced smile : 

Even your father understands what a 
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favourite Rose is. Clarence, don't you think 
you have spoiled her V 

' I am afraid so, Minna I' He paused, some- 
thing in her tone checking that reference to 
the incident of the morning which would 
naturally have followed. Minna forgot that 
Clarence must of course assume that the apology 
he required had been made; forgot that he 
necessarily fancied the matter at an end, and 
saw no need to refer to a subject very uncon- 
genial to his own feelings for the moment, no 
occasion to soothe or satisfy her resentment. 

*I don't wish to complain of her,' Minna said,. 
*to get her into trouble; but, Clarence, I was 
almost more astonished than angry. I never 
heard a servant — no, not my nurse, not the^ 
oldest and most trusted servant in any family 
— speak with so much petulance — and persist 
even after she had forced me to ask if she re- 
membered to whom she spoke.' 

* You said that !' Clarence exclaimed, conscious^ 
on the instant of all that might too possibly 
have given an utterly unsuspected sting to the 
form of reproof. He repented as quickly ; but 
the mischief of a hasty word is not to be undone 
by the promptest repentance. 

* You think it was too hard ? And she 
seemed to feel it so, she made so strange an 
answer.' 
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' What answer V Clarence asked ; and again 
this enquiry, unaccompanied by any expression 
of displeasure at Rose's conduct, any acknow- 
ledgment of her own general and particular 
forbearance, not a little irritated his companion. 

* " Too well," she said ; and then some- 
thing half muttered, very sulkily, as if it were 
I who had forgotten/ 

* She could not mean that,' Clarence answered, 
musing. He was wondering in what words 
Rose had given vent to the feeling he now per- 
fectly understood — sure too late that she did 
know too well to whom she had spoken ; but to 
Minna the phrase seemed a sort of half vindica- 
tion, half apology for Rose. 

* I think she must have been more of a 
spoiled child than I had supposed. She quoted 
you, some phrase about insolence from a mis- 
tress to a slave!' 

* Not a mistress, Minna,' Clarence rejoined, 
gravely, beginning to feel both pain and anger at 
her tone, but endeavouring to suppress both. * I 
remember the speech perfectly ; it had reference 
to ray own conduct, to her misunderstanding of 
a trifle ; but I suppose the idea was strange 
enough to make her remember it.' 

Again, as so often happens, Minna forgot how 
much, or rather how little she had told, and felt 
bitterly annoyed that Clarence failed to resent 
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what it is needless to say never occurred to 
him, Rose's direct charge of ' insolence ' against 
her. 

' I always thought,' she said, * and have 
always been told that I was an indulgent mis- 
tress ; but I am afraid, Clarence, I shall find it 
hard to satisfy you. I did think you would 
have felt more for me, if it were only for a 
guest who had been aflFronted by your servant ; 
and not perhaps quite so much for her.^ 

' What do you wish V he asked, coldly : and 
this time, partly from his annoyance at Minna's 
evident jealousy, in which his conscience recog- 
nised enough of justice to give a keener sting 
to its injustice, partly from the apprehension of 
being forced into practical harshness towards 
Rose, his tone expressed something of the irrita- 
tion he actually felt. ' If you cannot pardon a 
child scarcely older than yourself, I suppose I 
must give you satisfaction. What is it you 
wish?' 

Conscious of her own forbearance both in 
act and intention, and still forgetful that Clar- 
ence assumed all along the apology that should 
and certainly would have precluded this appeal, 
Minna now lost her temper more thoroughly 
and of course more openly than her betrothed. 

* Clarence, that is mere wilful unkindness^ 
You know me better; you know it would be 
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hard to me to punish, harder perhaps to ask you 
to punish, a girl like Rose. But one cannot 
bear everything. What am I to do with her 
when I cannot appeal to you V 

' What you please,' Clarence answered, sharp- 
ly. ' But you will not be much troubled in that 
way.' 

He referred of course to Rose's intended and 
proximate emancipation : she understood him 
as if he had said, 'I shall not leave her to your 
mercy.' 

' This is too much !' she exclaimed, hardly 
restraining the natural feminine impulse which 
would have given vent to her mingled anger 
and distress in tears. * You seem to think more 
of her than of your cousin, or even . . . And if 
you cannot trust her to me, how can you trust 
so much more ?' 

' You forget yourself,' he answered, recover- 
ing control of his tone as his anger became 
deeper and graver ; far more deep and grave 
than even now Minna at all conceived. * 1 said 
nothing of the kind, nothing you could possibly 
so misconstrue.' 

The first phrase was peculiarly unfortunate, 
recalling as it did her own actual reproof to 
Rose; for Minna not unnaturally forgot how little 
she had repeated, and now fancied that he was 
•quoting and turning her own words against her. 
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' Forget myself? And you can say that to 
me, and yet I must not say it to her 1 Clarence, 
do you suppose that your wife can bear with a 
servant of whom you are so much more tender 
than of my feelings, my dignity ? It is intol- 
erable 1' 

' What do you wish f Clarence asked once more. 

Had he ever been angry with her before, 
Minna would now have understood how danger- 
ously near they had come to the verge of a 
quarrel. The low, cold, firm tone was pre- 
cisely that which in men of Clarence's character 
indicates a resentment far deeper, more bitter 
and lasting than finds vent in the I'aised voice 
and angry gestures of weaker and less self- 
controlled natures. But it was new to Minna's 
ears, and failed to impress or warn her. She 
had never seen him really angry; never rea- 
lised that he could lose patience or temper with 
the cousin he had petted and spoiled with un- 
failing tenderness and unvarying consistency ; 
much less that he could quarrel with her noiv. 
The tone and the demand merely irritated the 
temper she had never been used to control in 
his presence. 

' I do not wish at any rate to be forced to 
deal with, to speak to a slave to whom you are 
so partial. I could never be comfortable;! 
could not bear it, or her.' 
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* This is a grave matter,' he said, still in the 
same low, quiet, serious tone. 'Don't let me 
misunderstand you : you mean ^ 

' I mean,' she retorted, in passionate indigna- 
tion, * that you must choose between your wife 
and your favourite I' 

Still she did not mean what she said, or 
rather, what her words conveyed to him. All 
she had really meant, and that as a taunt rather 
than as a serious reply to his question, was : 
' You must put her in her place, or let me under- 
stand that I am to give way to her ;' and without 
the slightest suspicion that a choice wds possible* 

* You mean, then, that she shall not remain 
with you V 

The last word might have calmed her temper^ 
had she taken time to consider all that the pro- 
noun implied — above all, their speedy parting ; 
but, agitated from the first, excited by a con- 
tradiction she had never met with before, and 
feeling it unspeakably unkind and ungrateful 
after the concession she had made, in the rela- 
tion in which they actually stood, she was in- 
capable of being checked or calmed by a single 
word or phrase, unless one that had appealed 
not from his reason but from his heart to hers. 
And, as always happens when it fails to over- 
awe, the calm, cold tone exacerbated her femin- 
ine petulance. 
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' 1 do,' she answered, angrily, hardly aware 
to what she replied. * Is it so unreasonable — is 
she so dear to you ?' 

* And you ask me to — sell her?' 

Clarence would not have used the last phrase 
if he had retained that command of his temper 
which he still exercised over his voice and man- 
ner. In his turn, for the first time, he had been 
provoked to a taunt he did not mean, and it pro- 
voked from her one still less seriously intended. 

' Why not V 

There was an answer to this which Minna, 
like every daughter of a good Southern family, 
could herself have given. Slave-owners were 
not slave-dealers ; and probably no Southern 
gentleman of Clarence's social rank and of un- 
stained character would have consented to sell, 
save under the gravest and most frequently 
repeated provocation, any household servant; 
while, apart from Rose's personal claims, such 
an act would in this case have been taint- 
ed by more than conventional dishonour. All 
this, and more than all this, even the fact that 
Rose had saved her owner's life, Minna forgot 
in the passion of the moment. 

Clarence's look darkened aa never before in 
her sight ; his tone of repressed shame and 
indignation almost appalled the aagry girl. 

* If you want an answer to that question, 
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Minna, you can know nothing of me; if you ask 
it in earnest, we have misunderstood each other's 
whole nature our whole lives long.' 

Conscious that she had not meant the ques- 
tion, almost awed by the gravity and earnest- 
ness of a reproach she felt to be deserved, Minna 
forbore to answer. 

* I will never do that,' Clarence went on. * I 
would rather — but you must know that I could 
not if I would I And, Minna, the time will 
come when, if you remember that question, you 
will remember it with more shame and sorrow 
than I like to think of.' 

Had she not understood so well his strong 
sense of a master's duty towards creatures 
absolutely dependent on his will for all that 
made existence endurable, had she not in calmer 
moments fully sympathised with him therein, 
Minna would not have misconceived him now. 
Just because she felt at heart how utterly 
wicked the thing would be, his words failed to 
convey the idea that it was something more 
than wicked; failed to remind her of Rose's 
known claims, and still more failed to suggest 
the existence of claims unknown to her. 

Missing the special point and misreading the 
earnestness of his warning, she was the more 
angry with hi tn that she was secretly ashamed 
of herself. 
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'Clarence/ she answered, stubbornly, if less 
vehemently, ' ask Mrs. Randolph whether I may 
not fairly wish you to part with Rose, with any 
servant I cannot and you will not manage ; 
whether you should not agree to that before 
asking me to fulfil my promise?' 

' You are not bound by that promise an hour 
longer than you choose. But, Minna, I will 
never part with any slave save for grave and 
repeated fault, nor until I have tried every other 
penalty in vain. And, come what may, I will 
never part with Rose. I mean,' he added, 
hastily, ' as a friend and ward, not as a slave.' 

Once more, stung and excited beyond con- 
trol, beyond the power of deliberate consistent 
thought, by the first sentence, Minna misunder- 
stood the last ; Understood only the exaggerated 
regard that set her own natural jealousy more 
and more directly at defiance. She failed to catch 
the hint, that was almost a promise, of Rose's 
prompt emancipation — a promise that even in 
her present temper would have more than con- 
tented her, would probably have made her 
repent and frankly apologise for her distrust. 

* I take you at your word, then, Clarence. 
You prefer to part with me ? So be it.' 

* I can do the one, if I must — the other never. 
And remember, Minna, the day will come when 
you would give very much to unsay what you 
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have said just now. If you could have your 
will, you would give your soul to recal it/ 

If she had not been wrought up to a point of 
passion, a pitch of mingled and indistinguish- 
able indignation and misery, in which all power 
of reasoning was utterly lost, Minna could 
hardly have failed to be impressed by this 
asseveration, gravely and earnestly as it was 
spoken. She must have seen, at least, that it 
conveyed an assurance she could not disregard 
.without imputing deliberate falsehood to the 
speaker. And his tone and manner, his look, 
as now, for the first time during the quarrel, he 
raised his eyes and gazed straight into her own, 
did check and almost awe her for the moment. 

' 1 shall do nothing of the kind,' she said at 
last, hardly conscious of her words. ' If you 
can part with me, and cannot part with her, 
you cannot really wish to make me your wife. 
I believe it was, as you said, for my own sake ; 
and, Clarence, how could you insult me so?' 

One more in the long series of misconceptions 
that had characterised and rendered possible so 
bitter a quarrel between those who had loved 
so long and trusted so thoroughly ! He did not 
notice how nearly her voice broke into sobs— ^ 
did not understand what was the insult of 
which she spoke — and therefore lost the proof 
as well of passionate afiection as of wounded 
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feeling that her last words unconsciously aflFord- 
ed. Nevertheless, in his final answer, sorrow, 
anxiety for her future, and the bitter recollec- 
tion of that immediately approaching separation 
which she had forgotten, suppressed almost 
entirely the tone of anger and even of reproach. 
His voice trembled as he said, earnestly and 
sadly, 

' Think one moment, Minna, before you say 
or do what can never be undone. Remember, 
I have told you — I repeat it now — you will live 
bitterly to regret what you have said to me 
about Rose. If I would obey your wish, the 
day would come, and soon, when you would 
give your soul to recal it. I do not use such 
words idly.' 

' It would be idle in me to believe them,' 
Minna retorted. 

In another half minute they were almost veri- 
fied already, though neither in the sense in which 
Minna had understood nor in that wherein 
Clarence had spoken them. The taunt which 
to his sense conveyed a charge of wilful, deli- 
berate untruth aggravated by something like 
the solemnity of an oath, was perhaps the one 
thing he could not, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, have endured or forgiven from her. 
He might have pardoned even this to his half- 
childish cousin : it was impossible to forgive or 
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forget that, within a day or two of their intend- 
ed marriage, his aiBanced wife had given the 
lie to his solemnly spoken and yet more solemn- 
ly reiterated asseveration. He rose instantly 
to his feet, took up the hat which lay on the 
table in the study where this conference had 
taken place, looked her once* more for a moment 
in the face ; and then, with such a reverence of 
profound courtesy as he might have made to 
an enemy from whom he had just accepted a 
mortal defiance, he turned and, almost before 
she was aware of his intention, had left the 
room and passed out of her sight. 

She had sprung up, half stretched out her 
hand, almost spoken, in her impulsive wish to 
recal him. She had not dreamed till the last 
that a real quarrel with Clarence was possible ^ 
even to the last she had never thought that it 
could end thus. Maiden pride rather than mere 
feminine petulance restrained the impulse ; he 
did not see her movement, and, hurrying to her 
own room, she fastened the door, flung herself 
on the bed, and gave way to a burst of long^ 
bitter, uncontrollable, inconsolable weeping. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

REPENTANCE. 

CLARENCE was scarcely less stung, less 
crushed than Minna by a disappointment, 
a revulsion of feeling and expectation so cruel 
and so sudden. An hour before he would have 
thought a quarrel alnaost as inapossible as it 
would have seemed to her, and he had seen 
but a moment beforehand to what end the dis- 
pute was drifting. He had perhaps less than 
she wherewith to reproach himself during the 
conduct of that dispute ; but he was a man, a 
man of some experience in the world, and could 
not but feel a certain shame, a sense of humilia- 
tion and self-contempt, at having allowed so 
mere a child to drive him to such extremities, 
to prove so unmanageable in his hands, and 
provoke his temper beyond his own control. 
In lovers' quarrels there must always be this 
especial sting to exacerbate the man's suffer- 
ings ; to embitter his anger, or quicken his re- 
pentance, according to his nature. All men, 
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and yet more all women, who had known 
Clarence Derval well, would have pronounced 
him thoroughly generous and exceptionally for- 
bearing ; yet there was in his character a here- 
ditary vein of hardness, of persistent resent- 
ment, only called forth by very grave, or rather 
very peculiar oflFences, but, when once called 
into play, apt to be exceedingly stubborn. Like 
most men of the world, he respected the sex 
too little to be very angry with them, taking 
as matter of course any fault or folly into which 
feminine petulance or caprice could hurry them. 
In the present case there was more than this 
half-kindly, half-contemptuous forbearance to 
soften him. He was used to forgive Minna's 
outbreaks without expecting apology ; and, if 
disposed to demand somewhat more from his 
betrothed than from his cousin, the insult of 
wilful, persistent distrust was almost the only 
personal wrong he would have seriously re- 
sented. No man finds it easy to forgive, in 
the chosen partner of his life, a deliberate re- 
fusal to accept his word — a direct imputation 
of falsehood or dishonour. None the less was 
Clarence's grief bitter, deep, overwhelming, and 
its sting was speedily sharpened by the recol- 
lection how much Minna had thrown away ; 
how little she understood what the rupture of 
her marriage must cost her. He had scant time 
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to consider her future ; but, as this thought 
occurred to him, to arrange for that future be- 
came his paramount anxiety. His will was 
already made in her favour, giving a life in- 
terest in half his fortune to his father, and 
making her the eventual heiress of the whole. 
But how could Minna accept such a legacy, 
bequeathed as she would certainly consider 
in anticipation of their marriage, after such a 
quarrel? And what was to become of her 
now? On no account should she leave Der- 
valstown. In any case, he must have gone 
within a few days, and his return must have 
been utterly uncertain. Now, his departure 
must be immediate and final, and there was in 
the quarrel with her cousin no reason what- 
ever why Minna should refuse to remain her 
uncle's guest. And yet, how was she to be 
persuaded to take such u view ? Her return 
to school would be a cruel aggravation of a 
calamity which, as Clarence well understood, a 
young girl must always feel keenly enough. 
And, dimly as he could anticipate the future, 
the only possible alternative was not a pleasant 
one to contemplate. She might be asked, she 
might consent to remain Mrs. Randolph's guest; 
but Winchester, in case of a civil war involv- 
ing Virginia, was almost certain either to fall 
at once into the hands of an invader, or to be 
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the scene of constant border contests. In either 
event, it was the last place south of the Poto- 
mac in which the daughter of a distinguished 
Virginian family could be safe or at ease. It 
was only through Mrs. Randolph that he conld 
hope to influence his cousin, still nominally his 
ward; and he remembered that the hour was 
close at hand when he had promised to drive 
her. As he turned towards the stables, Sam 
came up to him in evident haste. 

'DeyVe sent you a tell — he — grab, massa. 
An' de boy says dere no time to lose.' 

Clarence tore the missive open, and read its 
contents with no little dismay. 

' To the Officer Commanding the 1 st South Carolina 
Horse Artillery Volunteers, 

* Start at once for Charleston, You may leave 
your guns, Rail-cars taken up by infantry, March 
cavalry and artillery by road. No delay J 

A soldier by education and family tradition, 
Clarence instantly and instinctively felt the 
change efiected by this summons. Now and 
for the future he was a soldier in earnest, an 
ofBcer to whose military duties all personal and 
domestic ties and feelings must yield, and yield 
at once and without question. He must mus- 
ter his force and take command in person, and 
that without an instant's delay. Only a few 
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ininutes he might and must secure, after his- 
orders were given, and before his officers could 
bring their men together. But first the word 
must be given, and the details of clothing, bag- 
gage, food, provision for the march, all left 
unsettled till the call to actual service came, 
must be considered and accurately ordered. 'An 
officer of the cavalry was within summons, and 
to him Clarence delivered, in a few brief, hasty, 
but perfectly clear sentences, the requisite in- 
structions. 

* We must parade in four hours (we cannot 
possibly muster sooner), and in marching order. 
Captain Lewis will leave Lieutenant FitzJohn 
and twenty men in charge of the guns, ready 
to move at an hour s notice. Every man must 
bring a blanket, his pack, and, if possible, food 
for three days. Send up a fatigue party for 
what rations we can furnish here. Jumbo,, 
bring the phaeton round in half an hour. Tell 
Colonel Randolph I cannot escort Mrs. Ran- 
dolph ; that I beg to see her at once. We 
march in four hours. Sam, have my horses 
ready, and your own nag. You will go with 
me.' 

By this time he had reached the stables, and 
continued his instructions to an elder servant. 

* Send Mr. Williams ' (Mr. Taylor's successor) 
* to me at once. Send Casca here, and ' — after 
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a moment's reflection, calling the man back — 
*his wife. And you, Tom, tell Helen to get 
herself and Rose ready for a journey by rail at 
once. 1 cannot leave Rose here,' he said to 
himself, *and I cannot take her without her 
mother, though to remove Helen at this mo- 
ment seems hardly civil to my guests. And ' 
Minna — poor child ! I am afraid she will feel 
this cruelly. I wish — I wish we had not parted 
in anger !' 

Casca, who happened to be in the immediate 
neighbourhood, now came up with unusual and 
even eager promptitude of obedience. 

' Casca, I am going. I take my regiment to 
Charleston, and I must take Helen and her 
daughter. She must look after my father's 
household there. Your wife must take her 
place here, and you will remain in the house. 
I can trust you, I think.' 

'I'd rather go with you, massa, if I may. 
You may trust me — and even a nigger may be 
of use.' 

' I mean to take Sam.' 

' Sam's a coward, massa, and that might be 
orkard. Better take a man who won't leave 
you if he's killed for it.' 

The slave's words, perhaps from lack of edu- 
cation and consequently limited command of 
language, failed to correspond with the earnest- 
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nessof his feeling as expressed in look and tone. 
His eyes and gestures pleaded as if for very life 
to be permitted to share his master's perils ; and 
Clarence, feeling that he left behind all that was 
dear to himself — for of Helen and Rose he hard- 
ly expected or wished to see anything, even 
during the short time they might yet remain 
nominally in his charge — could not refuse the 
company of one true however humble friend. 
Desolate as he felt, even a slave's affection was 
worth having. 

* Very well, Casca. Only send your wife at 
once to Helen. Tell her she must learn as she 
best can what the housekeeper's duties are; 
and, while she is here, Miss Lawrence is her 
mistress. Lose no time,' as, turning, he saw 
Mrs. Randolph approach ; ' I daresay Sam won't 
be sorry to get off. He must go with the 
phaeton, then.' 

The lady was very much disturbed indeed ; 
her manner, tone, and look expressed so much 
distress and dismay — the colour had faded from 
her cheeks, and her eves were full of tears — 
that Clarence thought for a moment she must 
have learnt what had passed. But her first 
words referred only to the message she had 
received. 

* You are ordered to march,' she said, * and at 
once ? Is that true, Major Derval ? It is hard 
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indeed, especially for — is there time to fulfil 
your original purpose V 

' Too late 1' Clarence said, hardly perceiving 
-what her question implied. ' But, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, I must leave Minna in your charge ; I 
mean, I must entreat you to care for her. Re- 
member, now my father is in America, you are 
his guests, not mine. Make her understand 
that. There is no reason why she should not 
remain here ; indeed, it is her only fitting home 
as his niece and my ward ; and, if she leaves it, 
I shall feel that I have done her a wrong I 
never intended. She must not go.' 

' Why should she V Mrs. Randolph asked, in 
no little surprise. 

' There is no reason. I hope you will make 
her see it; especially remind her that she is 
Colonel Derval's niece, and Dervalstown is his, 
not mine. Of course I shall never return here 
now — I could not bear it, even if she were away. 
And you will stay here? I need not tell you 
my father will be most anxious that you should 
do so, and Colonel Randolph will feel that you 
and your children are safer here than they could 
be at home, whether he joins the Army or not. 
Virginia is sure to cast in her lot with us if 
there be war ; and this summons shows how 
near war must seem to those who know best.' 

* Surely, Major Derval, Miss Lawrence will do 
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as you direct her — and is it quite too late for — ' 

* Too late, indeed/ he answered, with a sigh 
so deep as might almost have enlightened her, 
even had he not next moment perceived that 
she was as yet ignorant of the quarrel. * My 
cousin has thought fit to terminate our engage- 
ment, and ' 

He could not finish a sentence originally in- 
tended to imply full acceptance and almost 
approval of Minna's decision. But Mrs. Ran- 
dolph could hardly believe what she heard ; 
could hardly realise the occurrence even of a 
lovers' quarrel between a pair of whose mutual 
attachment she was so thoroughly assured, 
much less the possibility that such a quarrel at 
such a moment should not be easily and in- 
stantly repaired. 

*You must not take her at her word now/ 
she answered, suppressing in deference to his 
tone of profound, sorrowful conviction her own 
inclination to treat the matter lightly. 'She 
did not know — and — you cannot .go without 

seeing her, without taking leave, and ' She 

did not care to finish her sentence ; but Clarence 
understood her perfectly. 

* You are mistaken, Mrs. Randolph. I cannot 
ask my cousin to reconsider her decision ; and, 
since she has so decided, I cannot intrude on 
her again. You will excuse me that I must 
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break my promise to you. My hands are full 
for every minute I have to spare. We shall 
parade at the Court House in three hours ; that, 
you know, is an hour's ride from here, and I 
have much to do.' 

* I must send an excuse/ she said. ' I cannot 
leave — your cousin to-day.' 

' Thank you,' he answered, earnestly. Then 
taking her hand in his, and clasping it uncon- 
sciously with a hard, even painful, pressure in 
the intense feeling of the moment, * you will do 
your best for her? And, Mrs. Randolph, if you 
think — the recollection of .... of our parting 
. . . • gives her pain .... you know T have, 
I can have no thought but of kindness and ten- 
derness for her. Recollect, remind her at need, 
I am still her cousin and her guardian ; all I can 
do for her is but my duty. My will only antici- 
pates what the law would give her ; and for her 
mother^s sake, for the memory of so many years 
of friendship, she could not be so unkind as to 
refuse. Mrs. Randolph, you will care for her ; 
think how lonely this leaves her !' 

Deeply moved in her own despite by the 
pathetic earnestness of the appeal, though fully 
determined that the quarrel neither could nor 
should last — that if too late for marriage there 
was, must be time for reconciliation — Mrs. Ran- 
dolph nevertheless instinctively answered the 
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entreaty, and gave the pledge he sought by a 
pressure not less earnest if softer than his own. 

Detained first by an explanation with her 
husband, then by one or two trivial incidents 
arising from the confusion and perplexity of the 
household, more than one of whom appealed to 
her for counsel or direction, she hardly knew 
how much time she had lost before she made 
her way to Minna's door. That she had some 
difficulty in winning entrance there was only 
what she had expected ; knowing what Minna 
did not know, she could insist without scruple. 
But, when admitted, her first word of indirect 
reference to what had passed renewed the 
young girl's passion of grief, mortification, and 
anger ; and in trying to pacify her, to plead 
Clarence's cause while absolutely ignorant of 
the origin and purport of the quarrel, she lost 
again much more time than she was at all 
aware. Forced at length to perceive that 
pleading was useless, to fall back on the fact 
that could not but prevail where words were 
thrown away, the lady was still so confident in 
the unreality of the rupture as to think more of 
sparing her friend's feelings than of quelling her 
temper. She was very sure that Minna, when 
she gave way to such petulance as could alone 
have rendered a quarrel with one like Clarence 
possible, had forgotten the impending separa- 
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tion ; had never contemplated the very possibility 
of a summons too sudden and peremptory to 
leave leisure for reconcilement. In announc- 
ing his immediate departure, she felt certain of 
dispelling the girFs anger^ whatever its motive; 
and did not care to insist on considerations 
which could not fail to embitter Minna's subse- 
quent repentance — on the hazards of war and 
the chances of a final parting. But though the 
announcement changed the current of Minna's 
feeling, gave to pure sorrow a complete ascen- 
dancy over resentment, and elicited from her 
simple affectionate spirit a frank avowal of pen- 
itence, of her regret that she had been so ready 
to suspect and accuse one from whom she had 
experienced nothing but unwearied kindness 
and inexhaustible forbearance for so many years 
— it was not easy to persuade her even then to 
take the first step, to make the first advance. 

Only when driven by the consciousness that 
even minutes had now become precious to plain- 
er speaking than she had liked to use — only by 
reminding Minna that, as the breach of the en- 
gagement had been her act, Clarence could 
hardly sue for its renewal, and hardly ask a 
parting interview without referring to it — did 
Mrs. Randolph prevail. Even then, more time 
was lost before Minna could control her sobs, 
bathe her tear-swollen eyes, readjust her hair, 
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and venture at last to descend to the study, 
where her friend had hoped to find its owner ; 
whither, if he should not be there, she had un- 
<lertaken to bring him. He was not there ; and, 
hurrying into the verandah, she saw that she was 
too late. Accompanied by two of the younger 
overseers, who belonged to his regiment, and 
by Casca, Clarence had already mounted and 
taken his departure ; and though^ at the last 
turn from which he could see the house, he 
looked back for a few moments with a lingering 
wistful gaze, he failed to catch her eager signals 
of recal. 

After this, her efforts to pacify, to console her 
orphan charge in the desolation, the utter aban- 
donment she felt so cruelly and so naturally, were 
unceasing, tender, patient, as feminine sympa- 
thy, personal affection, and profound compassion 
<50uld prompt; but utterly unavailing. Hours had 
elapsed before, rather exhausted than composed, 
Minna at last attempted some sort of answer to 
her friend's thoughtful, sympathetic enquiries 
into the cause and nature of the quarrel. 

* I am ashamed, I can hardly bear to tell you 
how foolish, hov/ ungrateful, how unjust I was,' 
she faltered, between renewed sobs less violent 
but not less bitter than at first. ' But — you 
have noticed the little maid he gave me — Rose ? 
Well, she had been very strange ; I thought 
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very saucy ; and I heard him speak to her. He 
scolded her sharply enough ; he told her to ask 
my pardon ; but somehow I was not content, I 
thought he was too anxious to spare her — as if 
he were not always kind and gentle to his ser- 
vants, as if he could be severe to a child like 
her I And I said one angry word after another, 
until 1 told him he must choose between her 
and me — must part with her. I never meant it,' 
with another burst of sobs ; ' but — And then he 
asked what I wanted, did I wish him to sell 
her; and I was so angry, so wicked, I said 
"why not?" ' 

She looked up by chance into her friend's face 
as she spoke, pleading perhaps for indulgence to 
the folly she confessed, and was struck by its 
expression of utter horror and dismay. ' But 
indeed, indeed I never meant .... And he 
could not think I really intended ... or should 
not have been kind. And even then he did give 
me a chance ; he told me I should repent, and, if 
he would do as I wished, the time would come 
when I would give my soul to undo it ; but I 
did not, or I would not understand ; and 1 see 
you feel he could not forgive ihat^ 

' It is not that, Minna ; but — you do not know 
— you have no idea what you have done 1 That 
you should seem — almost jealous of her, and 
should ask him to part with her — her of all ; 
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Good God I Minna, if he could have yielded . . 
, . His words were strong, dear, but not one 
whit too strong. To sell a girl as pretty, almost 
as ladylike as yourself — Minna — he might well 
be shocked, angry 1 He would not remember 
how little you could dream what that meant.' 

The sudden flush that coloured the pale 
tear-stained face — the start of shame and horror 
— told how deeply Minna felt at last, if she 
neither could nor sought to understand, the 
outrageous wickedness she had spoken indeed, 
but never for a moment intended. 

' And,' her friend went on, too much excited 
and agitated at once to regain self-control and 
check the utterance of the thoughts that rose 
in rapid succession to enhance her dismay — * if 
vhe fancied you could know I . . . . Minna, have 
you ever observed that child's face V 

The flush of colour faded at once from 
Minna's cheeks, leaving them paler than her 
prolonged passion, first of mingled anger and 
grief, then of shame and repentance had made 
them. Her eyes were raised to Mrs. Randolph's 
with a look half of bewilderment, half of 
absolute terror — as if entreating her to dispel 
a fear vague and confused indeed, but too 
appalling for endurance. 

* Yes, when .... when she stood behind 
me, and I saw our faces together in the glass 
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and her hand on miDe. Oh, what do you meau?' 

*I suppose,' Mrs. Randolph said, reluctant- 
ly, feeling it impossible to refuse an answer^ 
and hardly venturing to attempt evasion — ' I 
suppose you had better know the truth, since 
now he cannot, never will tell you, and fresh 
mischief might come of your ignorance, espe- 
cially if he fancies you can guess. I remember^ 
Minna, your cousin once told me that, though 
her friends always thought you like your 
mother, your real resemblance was to your 
father ; that you had his hands, features, and 
colour. Now, Rose has all these, except the 
colour she takes from her mother — and from 
the same parent.' 

Minna's look of enquiry had in it perhaps 
less of half-intelligent terror, more of sheer 
bewilderment, than before. 

* You do not understand ? I mean simply 
this, dear — you must not press me with 
questions ; — Rose is your father's daughter.' 

Minna's lips parted, as if about to ask a 
further question; her eyes betrayed for a 
moment her slowness to realize the other's 
meaning. In another instant she had covered 
her face with her hands and let her head sink 
on the table. Mrs. Randolph was almost 
appalled by the length of the silence that 
followed, unbroken even by the sound of a sob 
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or sigh. Only the heavy irregular breathing that 
heaved the young girl's bosom, the convulsive 
shudders that shook her slight form, betrayed 
the presence of consciousness and of suflPering. 

'My sister!^ she said at last, in a tone that 
seemed almost calm, almost, common-place, so 
many and so bewildering were the conflicting 
emotions that struggled for utterance. 'My 
sister — and — a slave I . . . . and . • . . My 
God ! what have I done ? what have I said to 
her? . . . and to him? .... My sister! . . . . 
And — oh ! what did she .... what must she 
think — what must she have feltl Oh, Mrs. 
Randolph! .... did she know?' 

* Probably not, dear,' the other replied, rather 
wishing to soothe Minna's evident torturing 
remorse and distress than careful of the truth. 
* Her mother would hardly care to tell her, and 
you may be sure Mr. Derval would not.' 

Again a long painful silence. 

* But I am afraid ; . . . she did .... I 
said .... Oh, God forgive me — and to my 
sister! — "You do not know to whom you 
speak ^' . . . . and she answered, " Too well. 
Miss Lawrence, better perhaps than you." Ah, 
yes 1 she knew ; and .... Oh, Mrs. Randolph, 
I must see her — You will send her to me .... 
in my room. Oh, what shall I say ? . . . . 
what must she think of me ?' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FIRST SHOT. 

THERE was great excitement in the streets 
of Charleston as the Dervalstown regi- 
ments marched in. The bars, the clubs, the 
hotels, every place of public resort, the very- 
streets were crowded; and from windows, 
verandahs, balconies, ladies and even children 
looked forth with more than ordinary eagerness 
on the spectacle below. All eyes were turned 
upon Major Derval's force as it passed, and 
many vehement cheers greeted a body of 
cavalry the most numerous, the finest, the 
most thoroughly soldierly in appearance that 
had entered Charleston since its evacuation by 
the British some eighty years before; the most 
martial-looking of the troops lately poured into 
the city which, as the birthplace of secession, 
was the first object of Northern enmity and 
the centre of Southern interest. With natural 
pride, but also with a sound appreciation of the 
encouragement which popular applause and 
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admiration would give to his men, Clarence 
had determined that they should be fresh in 
spirit and bearing on their entrance. He had 
halted them for the night some iSve miles from 
the town, had given ample leisure to breakfast 
and groom their horses thoroughly before 
sounding to boot and saddle, and had taken 
unusual pains to ensure that arms and accoutre- 
ments should be clean and bright, that step 
and line should be accurately kept; that, in 
short, the regiment should march in as if 
parading for inspection, should make a favour- 
able impression, and should observe the effect 
produced by attention to those details of drill 
and dressing which had often seemed to them 
tedious and frivolous. As they reached the 
hotel, which a large flag hanging from one 
window, as well as the presence of sentries in 
uniform and the passage of orderlies to and fro, 
marked as the head-quarters of the General 
commanding, they were suddenly halted. 

'Major DervaV said a staff-officer, 'I have 
been waiting for you with General Beaure- 
gard's orders. Your cavalry will be quartered 

at Camp , in the suburbs. I will send a 

guide with them. March your artillery down 
to the port ; you will find boats ready to take 
them. Your station is the Island Battery, No. 
3; and there, sir, by the way, you will find 
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Brigadier-General Derval in command. Lose 
no time. Ride down to the port, and dism.oTmt 
there. Sumter has been summoned. A Fede- 
ral fleet is believed to be off the bar — in what 
force we do not yet know.' 

Clarence's frown and angry gesture foiled to 
suppress the outburst of cheering with which 
these tidings were received. 

' Silence in the ranks !' he cried, as soon as 
he could make his voice heard. ' Major Wade, 
take command of the cavalry. Wheel to the 
right at quicknatep through the next street, and 
make way for the artillery ; and send a com- 
pany to take charge of our horses, that I may 
not have to leave any gunners behind.' 

Scarcely twenty cinutes had elapsed before 
two hundred and fifty men, by dress and name 
horse artillery, but ready to serve where and 
in what capacity they might be required, were 
paraded at the landing-place, and marched by 
fours in disciplined silence on board the tug 
that was waiting, with steam up, to carry them 
to their destination. They passed within some 
half mile of the Stars and Stripes that floated 
— in solitary defiance of the hundred hostile 
banners displayed from every point of vantage 
— over the casements and parapets of Sumter; 
and they could see the gunners crowding round 
the pieces that threatened and might easily 
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have disturbed their passage. The display of 
the Confederate flag so completely within range 
might have tempted them to a discharge ; but 
Major Anderson had shown himself from the 
first resolute not to fire the shot that should 
commence a civil war. Clarence, with all the 
theoretical science he had learned at West 
Point, scanned the defences closely through a 
powerful field-glass. 

' I think I could knock the upper tier out of 
time with my twelve-pounders. I had rather 
fight in the open than with such poor defence 
as those guns en barbette have, and tied to so 
narrow a space. Are we to fight, I wonder?' 
Then, as they neared the shore, and his men 
crowded forward : ' Remember, gentlemen, 
steadiness and obedience to orders before all 
things. No man is to think, no man to move 
save as he is told; no man to speak, happen 
what may, or to leave his post, even for a 
minute, to remove a wounded officer or com- 
rade, though that comrade were his brother. 
No excitement, no noise, and, above all things, 
no zeal.' 

The quotation was remembered, and brought 
a suppressed smile on the faces of half the men, 
some of them their commander's equals in all 
but wealth and family influence. Few minutes 
elapsed before the vessel reached the point of 
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landing, and a couple of planks were so placed 
as to form a practicable landing-stage. In- 
stantly as each section was formed, it was 
marched, under the order of a mounted officer, 
whose rank was indicated only by the silver 
bars on his collar, to the spot, some hundred 
yards distant, where a strong but hardly com- 
pleted battery had been thrown up, and hastily 
armed with five or six of the heaviest guns 
available. Two staff-officers pointed out the 
station of each company, the place where shell, 
solid shot, and powder cartridges were respec- 
tively stored. They were evidently pleased 
and a little surprised by the promptitude with 
which the captains and subalterns of the new- 
ly entered force assigned their men to their 
several duties, so readily and correctly that, 
within five minutes after they entered the bat- 
tery, every gun was loaded and ready for 
action, each party prepared to sponge, re-load, 
and fire again with the precision of regulars. 
The General rode along the front, close to the 
counterscarp, scanning rather the faces and de- 
meanour of the men than the strong earthen 
parapet revetted with brushwood or the plat- 
forms and embrasures, roughly and hastily but 
firmly constructed, from which the huge can- 
non frowned. As soon as he had completed 
his inspection, and ridden to the rear : 
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* Major Derva]/ an aide-de-camp called, * you 
and your officers step to the rear.' 

As he raised his hand to the salute, Clarence 
recognized for the first time the officer in com- 
mand. He had never before seen his father in 
uniform, and had never realised how signally 
his return to the dress and the profession of 
his earlier days could change the carriage and 
appearance of the veteran diplomatist. 

* Gentlemen, the appearance of your regi- 
ment does you great credit ; I hope their con- 
duct and discipline will do the same. We have 
received news that Fort Sumter has been sum- 
moned. Anderson has answered that he will 
surrender, if he be not in the meantime other- 
wise directed by his Government. General 
Beauregard cannot accept these terms ; and we 
may receive orders to open fire — To your posts, 
gentlemen !' 

The last words had been spoken loud enough 
to be heard by all the men, and once more a 
cheer broke out ; but this time the sharp, angry 
tone of their commander checked it at the out- 
set. In another minute, ' Are you ready, gentle- 
men f and a signal gun, fired from another bat- 
tery almost facing theirs on an opposite point, 
was followed by a single shot from each of three 
or four posts in the line of harbour defences, 
whose guns were most easily brought to bear 
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npoa Fort Sumter. The first gun from that 
fort answered. In another second every one of 
its casemate guns had belched forth its con- 
tents, not as yet at the battery where the 1st 
S. C. Horse-Artillery were stationed, which, as 
Clarence fancied, was able most effectually to 
distress and perhaps to crush the Federal garri- 
son, but which had not attracted their notice by 
its own fire. The gunners, finding themselves 
anticipated, waited most impatiently for the 
word ; and probably would not have waited 
much longer, had it not been promptly given. 
The crash of so many pieces, the roar of so 
many pounds of powder, the flash and recoil, 
the shaking of the ground beneath them, for a 
moment startled, deafened, and almost con- 
founded the volunteers, and even their com- 
mander, who had never before witnessed the 
simultaneous discharge of half a dozen siege- 
guns. The smoke had hardly cleared away 
ere they had recovered their nerve. 

From that moment the service was carried 
on without pause, and was not interrupted 
even when the eflScacy of their fire prov- 
ing even greater than they had themselves 
expected, drew upon them the attention of the 
enemy; when one heavy shot, striking tlie 
counterscarp, drove a volley of earth and peb- 
bles into the faces of the garrison, and a shell. 
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whistling within a very few feet of their heads, 
burst some hundred yards to the rear, sending 
a shower of bullets and fragments in every 
direction, as it seemed, save that in which they 
might have told with deadly efficiency. Before 
the exchange of missiles had continued for an 
hour, Clarence had become so far accustomed 
to it that one thought only diverted his atten- 
tion from his almost mechanical duty. He had 
ceased to be conscious of personal danger, the 
more so that not a single shot had actually 
fallen among his artillerists. But he could 
not help glancing from time to time towards 
the rear, where, in dangerous proximity to the 
fitore of powder and live shell which a well- 
aimed shot might at any moment explode, his 
father rode at a foot's pace backward and for- 
ward, more exposed by far than any man under 
his command. 

* Cease firing/ presently called the General. 
*Come here, Major Derval; lend me your field- 
glass. Yes,' — after scanning for some five min- 
utes very closely the outlines of the fort, so far as 
was possible through the smoke that constantly 
veiled them — * they have abandoned the upper 
tier of guns entirely ; and no wonder. And 
even in the casemates some seem disabled. Go 
back, sir, and re-open fire.' He stooped as he 
spoke to press his son's hand, the only sign of 
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recognition that had yet passed, so instantly 
had both been called to their pressing duties ; 
and Clarence seized that opportunity to urge, 
in a low tone, 

* Father, you need not, ought not, to expose 
yourself in this way. My men need no example 
to keep them steady ; they are too busy to ob- 
serve yours ; and it is my part to set one if they 
wanted it.' 

* You are mistaken, my boy. But,' with al- 
most a laugh, in which, nevertheless, there was 
a slight half choking sound, as if he were more 
touched by his son's anxiety than he cared to 
own, * you can have no conception how little 
danger there is, unless a shell actually enter the 
crowded battery ; and that danger is for you. 
I think my place about the safest of any.' 

As he spoke, his assertion received what 
might be confirmation, but what to Clarence at 
least seemed a very practical contradiction. A 
solid shot, ricochetting from the glacis, passed 
close over the heads of the two, who stood in 
such close proximity, lodging finally in a natural 
bank some fifty yards to the rear. 

*They have found the range,^ General Derval 
said, coolly, ' and you see how little harm the 
best aimed shot may do. Ah, it has shaken 
your men a little ! Go back at once.' 

Probably no body of men brought under fire 
for the first time ever received with perfect cool- 
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ness the visit of a sixty pound iron shot. A 
yard or two lower or higher, and six or eight 
lives would have testified to the terrible power 
even of cold shot fired into a crowded battery. 
The men did not actually quail, but each stop- 
ped for about ten seconds the work in which he 
was engaged, a certain manifest shiver of dis- 
may seemed to pass in that instant over the 
whole force. General Derval, as his son left 
him, took out a cigar and coolly struck a match 
and lit it ; an evidence of indifierence not un- 
appreciated by those who chanced to observe it. 
Five minutes later another ball broke the staff 
and carried away the Confederate flag that 
floated above the rampart. Not in bravado, 
but to set an example of indifference to expo- 
sure, Clarence sprang upon the parapet and 
stood for some ten minutes while the flag was 
recovered, a sapling brought from a neighbour- 
jug wood, shaped into a new staff, and with the 
torn banner attached raised beside the stump of 
its predecessor. This voluntary exposure made 
no little impression on inexperienced men, who 
did not calculate, as did the actor, how very 
slight was the risk it involved. It was cer- 
tainly more likely that three shots should 
fall on the inner side of the thick earthen 
parapet than that one should strike the exact 
spot on which Clarence had placed himself; 
and one shot entering the battery would pro- 
VOL. II. U 
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bably cost a dozen lives. His real peril was 
from pebbles or clods thrown up by shot or 
shell striking the glacis. And just as the flag 
was re-hoisted, just as he was about to resume 
his place below, a fragment of rock thus sent fly- 
ing with almost the force of a rifle bullet struck 
and tore the right arm raised in salute to the 
standard. He had endured a severer hurt 
before,' and till the shock overpowered his 
strength had made no sign. Now, in face of 
the men it had been his express purpose to 
encourage, he gave no symptom of surprise, 
dismay, or even pain. He stepped down as 
quietly as if untouched upon the banquette and 
into the interior of the battery ; and only then, 
when the tattered sleeve and streaming blood 
had revealed the injury to all around, he 
spoke aloud to his second in command. 

' I had better go to the rear and have it tied 
up, Lewis. I will be back in five minutes ; keep 
them cool and steady at the guns. Better fire 
one well-aimed shot than three at random.' 

As Clarence moved slowly through the ranks 
and made his way towards the point where, 
under partial shelter, the surgeon awaited the 
chance of employment, his father's eye caught 
sight of the injury ; and for the first time a 
quiver of the lip betrayed alarm or disturb- 
ance. But he only quickened a little the pace 
of his horse, so as to cross his son's way. 
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' Are you badly hurt V he asked, in a voice 
that wavered in his own despite. 

*Not at all,' Clarence answered, cheerfully. 
* It was but a stone, and it has broken nothing, 
only made a deep ragged flesh wound. I could 
hardly hope to win a scar on cheaper terms.' 

The surgeon was of a different opinion. 

^ It is a nasty hurt,' he said, -and might 
fester with exposure or fatigue. I must put 
you on the sick-list. Nonsense! there is no- 
thing like danger, no possibility of anything to 
be called hard fighting, unless indeed the fleet 
should try to break in, and we have not seen a 
glimpse of it yet. It is not a case for exposure ; 
you must go into hospital at once.' 

* Nothing of the kind,' Clarence answered, 
when the wound was bound up. * I have to 
make my reputation and set an example to the 
men, not for to-day only but for the future. 
Well, yes — you may put it in a sling if you 
choose ; it won't hinder anything I have to do, 
and no doubt it will be easier so.' 

The injury probably did more than either 
anxiety for the issue of the conflict or even the 
incessant roar of the cannonade to render 
Clarence's sleep by the bivouac fire that night 
broken and brief; and his face was pale, his gait 
weary and tottering, before the end of the 
second day's cannonade. He took, neverthe- 
less, his regular turns of duty in the battery, 

V2 
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nnd was soundly asleep when the sodden cessa- 
tion of the firing, followed by a loud burst of 
cheering taken up by one battery after another 
and by his own not the least noisily, thoroughly 
!i wakened him. 

* What is it V he said, springing to his feet 
almost before his eyes were open ; and present- 
ly seeing, not a little to his surprise, that the 
question was addressed to his father, whose face 
as ho bent over his wounded son expressed 
more of personal anxiety than of political satis- 
faction or military pride. 

* They have capitulated, Clarence.* That was 
a matter of course ; and they have held out 
UH long as we could have expected. Well, you 
are the only man hurt in our battery, and I 
have hoard of no casualties elsewhere. It is 
not a very glorious victory ; and, as you and I 
fool, it may be a very costly one.' 

* I suppose there was no help for it V 

' None. In spite of Seward's positive pledges, 
they had dispatched a fleet, and only gave us 
notice thereof when they fancied it would be 
already entering the harbour. But for the 
visitation of Heaven in the shape of an adverse 
gale, their treacherous scheme might have suc- 
ceeded. Now they will charge the first blow on 
us, and make the most of it. Well — I give you 
leave for the next twenty-four hours, and by 
the end of that time you must get your name on 
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the sick-list. I suppose you won't be sorry 
either to sleep under a roof to-night or to see 
those you sent to my lodgings ; and, if you do 
not care, your appearance will be a relief to one 
of them at least.' 

There was more than shyness — shame and 
trouble — in Rose's first glance at her master ; 
but at sight of the sling, the weary face, and 
unsteady movement, she forgot her own feel- 
ings, and even her own fault, in alarm and 
distress on his account. 

Clarence had found leisure, during the jour- 
ney, to recal all that could extenuate her fatal 
petulance ; to remember how harsh it would be 
to punish her, even by passive resentment, for 
consequences she could not have foreseen. 

He hastened to assure her that the injury was 
less serious than she herself had received in his 
defence, and that it troubled him incomparably 
less. She found it hard to believe him, and the 
tears overflowed her eyes, while she assisted in 
bringing him the refreshment which Helen at 
least knew must be thoroughly welcome to a 
soldier coming from a long and trying service. 
She waited on him with unusual timidity, but 
with even more than her usual assiduous atten- 
tion ; and not till she had removed the remains 
of the first * square meal' he had enjoyed for 
nearly a week, did she revert to the subject that 
had filled her mind ever since her sudden de- 
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parture from borne — the first time she had ever 
left it. Her heart was too full not to find utter- 
ance, however difficult it might be to speak. 

* Sit down, child/ Clarence said at last, point- 
ing to a low chair at Bome little distance from 
his own. * 1 have not seen you, have not had a 
chance to speak to you, since I heard how my 
plans for your future have been worked out for 
me.' 

She interrupted him almost passionately, her 
voice faltering, her eyes full of tears. ' How can 
you think of that, Mr. Derval — how can you 
bear to speak to me ? I don't understand all, 
but I know that I have done you harm, terrible 
harm ; and it was my fault, though I did not 
mean it. I behaved so ill, so ungratefully, and 
— Oh, why would you not do whatever she 
wished ? You know, surely you know I would 
rather have borne any punishment than have 
made mischief between you ?' 

' Don't vex yourself,' Clarence answered, gent- 
ly, though more coldly perhaps than he had 
been wont to speak to her ; forced to recal all 
that had so deeply wounded him, while unable 
to explain his meaning fully and afraid to con- 
vey more than he meant ; unwilling to seem to 
lay blame on Minna, yet unable otherwise to 
relieve Rose's self-reproach. *It was on your 
account that Miss Lawrence first reproached 
me; but — if you were out of the question — 
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enough was said to show that I had misunder- 
stood her .... altogether. And what she 
demanded I could not have done.' 

' Why not V Rose asked, as little suspecting 
as Clarence could have anticipated her sister's 
actual demand, a demand indeed which Minna 
could not have made or maintained in cold 
blood. * I know you could never bear to punish 
me; but do you think me so ungrateful — do 
you think this is not worse, far worse, than 
anything that would have fallen upon myself? 
Besides, you forget how I have been trained, 
what I have been taught to expect ; you need 
not have felt forme — almost as if I had been . J 

* Do you know, do you suspect nothing. Rose 
— that would have made it impossible, intoler- 
able to punish you at her request — if that had 
been what she asked ?' 

* I know,' she said, very much surprised, * what 
you mean ; but I did not think that would make 
any difference. Did you not always know it?' 

* Yes ; but, to do Miss Lawrence justice, that 
made it quite impossible to let her deal hardly 
by you. She would never have forgiven her- 
self when she came to know — as she must have 
known.' 

* I did not think gentlemen and ladies cared 
much,' she said, reflectively. 'Mr. Lawrence never 
seemed to mind, scarcely ever spoke to me.' 

* I can believe that. But Minna is as unlike 
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her father — as you are. Well, the blockade of 
this part may hinder us a little ; but I had 
arranged through my father to send you to an 
Engh'sh school. Nay, you need not be frightened ; 
your mother would be with you.* 

This assurance did not seem, judging by the 
expression of her face, to dispel Rose's dissatis- 
faction or* dismay; but at this moment her 
mother entered with two letters, the direction 
of one of which diverted Clarence's attention 
absolutely and instantly even from his pupil 
and favourite. Yet it was not till after some 
hesitation and with evident reluctance that he 
broke the seal. After twice perusing it atten- 
tively, seeming to weigh and dwell on every 
word it contained, he signed to Helen to leave 
the room, and, though with a manifestly painful 
effort, read aloud to Rose a few of the iBrst 
sentences. 

* What can I say? How could you not tell 
me, at least when — And was it quite kind to 
let her — to put us in a position where I was so 
likely to do, to say, what I should repent ? I 
ought to write to her, but — I can^U You will 
tell her so, will you not ? She must know J 
could not, did not think, did not dream — how 
could 1? But I am very, r^ry sorry; I think 
my sister will believe that — will know I must 
be. I think she would forgive, if she could un- 
derstand. I would do, would give anything to 
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unsay what I said to her ... If she will trust 
me — Clarence, will you not send her back to 
rae, and be sure I will try always, all my life, 
to make amends to her — not only for my own 
part, but for all V 

Here he paused ; the rest of the letter did not 
directly concern Rose, and certainly was not 
meant for any eyes but his own, if it failed 
to convey to him half of what Minna had in- 
tended. He was now, if not till now, enough 
in love to be exacting, perhaps unreasonable; 
to forget how difficult, how impossible it must 
be for a young girl so lately betrothed to ask 
forgiveness, however evident and unprovoked 
her fault, when forgiveness could only mean the 
renewal of an engagement broken by herself. 

* It was kind, it was like you to wish that 
your cousin and ward should remain here ; so 
like you to bid Mrs. Randolph remind me that 
I was your father's guest 1 But do you not see, 
Clarence, I cannot — when you say yourself you 
will not come here? I could not be my uncle's 
guest, and shut out his son — deprive him of 
your presence, and you of your home. But 
you need not be troubled about me. I know 
you would feel how hard it would be to go 
back to school now; but I shall not. Mrs. 
Randolph is so kind ; she asks me, if I am really 
determined not to stay here, to return home 
with her; and, though it is painful, I know 
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that is what you would wish, unless — of course 
you know I could not. And even then, Clar- 
ence, I did not mean hall' I said — about Rose. 
I know I was wrong, very wrong ; but you had 
always spoilt me,' 

To the reader who is not in love with her, 
Minna's phrases, though they contained no 
direct confession, no actual revocation, may 
seem fully to atone for her offence, to imply as 
clearly as a maiden well could the more than 
satisfaction with which she would accept Clar- 
ence's renewal of the engagement broken in a 
moment of temper, and under an utter mis- 
conception of facts. But lovers are seldom 
reasonable. The sting of the affront, the dis- 
trust, rankled still, even more bitterly perhaps 
than at the first moment ; and not less natur- 
ally, though still more unreasonably, Clarence 
was hurt by Minna's peremptory refusal of the 
offer so thoughtfully made and pressed in the 
midst of sudden and bewildering anxieties : so 
kindly, considerately meant, just when her un- 
kindness was most recent and most acutely 
felt. It seemed to him a proof that even now, 
however compelled by her own better nature 
to repent her conduct to her sister, she was 
still at heart jealous of his own interest in 
Rose ; still indisposed to retract, without some 
concession on that point, which he was resolved 
never to make, the words that had terminated 
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their eDgagement within a few hours of the 
intended marriage day. 

* What will you wish, Kosef he asked, after a 
few minutes spent in silently ruminating on his 
own grievance. ^ Will you go to — my cousin ? 
She will keep her word to the full — that I dare 
certainly promise for her. Or — I think, on the 
whole, it would be safer, wiser for you — shall 
we carry out the arrangement of which I have 
told you r 

* I must go V she said, enquiringly. ' I must 
do one or the other V 

'Certainly, dear child. You could hardly 
remain with me, even if it were likely that I 
should have a home while the war lasts. And 
one thing, Kose: Minna' — with a slight hesita- 
tion — 'naturally and rightly feels a sister's com- 
passion, tenderness for you. But — ' he hesi- 
tated ; and with an instinctive tact, perception 
of Minna's probable feeling which penetrated 
at once all that he hardly felt it possible to 
explain, Rose answered, though with deepening 
colour and downcast eyes : 

*1 understand. She has pity for me, but 
none for my mother. No, if you leave me a 
choice, I will never go to her I Indeed, Mr. 
Derval, I am not ungrateful. I know she was, 
meant to be kind; and of course she could 

not guess I have nothing to forgive— » 

that I know '—recalling, with no little bitter* 
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ness of feeling, Clarence's allusion to that un- 
known penalty which Minna had demanded. 
* And, if I have anything to forgive, I forgive 
from my heart, and I am very sorry she feels 
it so. She has no cause ; she was kind to the 
slave she knew, and, even if she had known 
more, I suppose she was not obliged to acknow- 
ledge it. But — if it is not yours, her home is 
the last in the world that should be mine.' 

* I hope,' he answered, ' you will feel pre- 
sently more justly and kindly towards her. 
Few girls in her position would have acknow- 
ledged the relation so fully and so tenderly. 
Your feeling. Rose, may be natural, but it is 
certainly wrong. Your choice, I think, is right, 
and I will do my best to carry it out. I am 
afraid I cannot send you at once. A few weeks 
ago I should only have had to put you on 
board the packets sailing for New York, and 
get the captain to transfer you to the English 
mail-steamer. Now we have no communication 
with Northern or English ports. I cannot leave 
Charleston, of course, and 1 dare hardly send 
you and your mother through New York or 
Baltimore alone, especially in the present state 
of things. But I shall see my way, no doubt, 
in a few days; and meanwhile, I hope you 
will think better of it, and write a kindly fare- 
well to — your sister.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



IN EXITU. 



A FEW days later, General Derval and his 
son, now holding a commission as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the provisional army of the 
Confederate States, were together in the same 
room in which the last-mentioned interview with 
Rose had taken place. 

*I am sorry,' the father said — * perhaps I 
ought not to say so, as I cannot know what you 
really feel, and you don't seem quite to know 
your own mind — but I can't help feeling sorry 
for a rupture so painful to Minna, If you were 
not, are not, deeply in love with her, if this be 
merely a mortification to your pride, not a last- 
ing grief to your heart, I can hardly wish that 
you had married her. First-cousin marriages 
are always dangerous at best. Not only do 
they convey with double force all latent heredi- 
tary tendencies, often turning what was an ad- 
vantage in the common ancestors to a disease^ 
in the children, but they seem to have special 
evils of their own. Have you ever cared to ob- 
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serve how often the issue of such marriages are 
insane, imbecile, or deaf and dumb? And I 
have always feared that you might marry Min- 
na rather from compassion and affection than 
from love — because von could hardlv see what 
else to do with her. Yet if this were your mo- 
tive, you would hardly have quarrelled with her 
so readily. It is never necessary, Clarence, to 
resent a woman's petulance ; and to quarrel 
with a girl of seventeen hardly befits the dig- 
nity of manhood. Unless you were very much 
in love, I cannot understand your taking offence 
so quickly and so bitterly ; and, if you are, 
surely you had better make it up ?' 

' I don't know, sir, whether I am or was what 
you call in love with my cousin. Not— if love 
necessarily blinds one to all faults, to all conse- 
quences. But, if so, I hope and believe I shall 
never fall so low. Certainly I cannot fancy 
that I could love any one else as I love her ; 
and I am not, or hope I am not, angry with her. 
If 1 were sure to be killed before we meet again 
— and every day seems to render more probable, 
more certain, a war which we know will be des- 
perate — 1 should deeply regret that our mar- 
riage was prevented ; but I see no chance of 
peace or happiness with a girl so evidently jea- 
lous, capable of suspecting on so slight grounds 
one she knew so well, and capable of disbeliev- 
ing my word when so solemnly given and so 
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distinctly repeated. I don't think I could for- 
give a wife who accused me of lying/ 

^ Perhaps not, if the charge were made in cold 
blood and persisted in. But women do not 
measure words or draw inferences as we do. I 
am sure Minna has no idea that she has implied 
any such accusation, hardly knows what she 
did say; and the quarrel has grieved her as bit- 
terly as you could wish.' 

*Much more so. But she must recollect 
enough to know that the quarrel was on her 
side — that I could not well help it ; and if she 
repented she would surely have said so.' 

* I don't know, and ought not to know, what 
she has said, But, Clarence, don't forget that, 
intimate as you have been, your betrothed could 
hardly apologize as your cousin might. She 
could not ask you to renew your engagement.' 

*Not when she had broken it off? I don't 
think I can — that would be to ask forgiveness 
for being injured; and — a gentleman can do 
that to any lady except the one with whom he 
must spend his life afterwards.' 

' Well,' General Derval answered, with a sigh, 
* I think you will repent ; and I am sorry for 
her.' 

*But you will persuade her to remain at 
Dervalstown ?' 

*I could not, and I don't think I ought. 
True, Dervalstown is my home rather than 
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3'ours ; true, I am her uncle and natural protect- 
or. But to remain would, in all eyes but ours, 
imply that she expects a renewal of her engage- 
ment — indeed almost ignores its rupture. If she 
did so, Clarenco, you could not honourably pro- 
pose to another.' 

* I don't wish to ; I think I might say confi- 

« 

dently I never shall.' 

*But she cannot put you in that position. 
Well, I should only do harm by arguing the 
question. If you love her you will forgive her 
— unless one of you is fool enough to marry out 
of pique. Bear that possibility in mind, Clar- 
ence. Meantime, I am sorry to tell you I can- 
not go to Baltimore. Beauregard would give 
leave no doubt, but it would be wrong to ask it. 
And I should, I believe, be arrested.' 

* Arrested 1 On what plea ? They have not 
declared war.' 

* They are beginning already to disregard 
alike Federal, State, and public law. But they 
will not aiTest a Carolinian merely as such, and 
you may probably go without serious danger, if 
you conceal your soldiership ; though I would 
advise you not to pass through Washington. It 
is a pity, because if your cousin hears of it ' 

^ You don't do Minna justice,' Clarence inter- 
rupted. ' She will not be jealous of service 
rendered to her sister; especially when that 
service parts us at once and I suppose for good.' 
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* I hope so,' the father rejoined, drily. ' Well, 
don't go through the Uistricf, and come back 
the moment you have seen them on board. You 
«hall have your leave this evening.' 

It was with some difficulty that Clarence had 
enforced on his companions the necessity of 
assuming, during tho journey and their stay in 
Baltimore, the part that was to be theirs hence- 
forward ; the part of ladies, companions, and, as 
far as possible, of equals. If confessed or recog- 
nized, their colour would have entailed on them 
practical inconvenience as well as humiliation. 
Confined thereby to the * negro cars,' the strik- 
ing beauty of the daughter, the grace and 
Tvomanly dignity of the mother, would have 
attracted annoying remark and perhaps yet 
more unpleasant attentions. But both felt in 
this equal companionship with their master, in 
the necessity of avoiding the terms and manner 
of address, the little signs of respect and defer- 
ence that had been so long a part of their daily 
life, something more than mere embarrassment ; 
a shyness, hesitation, awkwardness, which ren- 
dered him constantly afraid of their self-betrayal, 
and led him to encourage as far as possible 
their own disposition to maintain the utmost 
seclusion possible to travellers in the States. 
They were therefore alone in the private par- 
lour engaged for them, the purchases necessary 

for the voyage having been made under his 
VOL. II, X 
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escort, when, after visiting the steamship offices, 
and inspecting the vessel in which they were to 
sail, Clai-ence returned to announce the result. 

' I am sorry,' he said, * that the Missouri does 
not sail for three days. It might, as I said, have 
been easy to arrange at New York that you 
should have gone on board almost from the 
railway ; but the inconvenience of so long a 
journey in the North would have been greater 
than that of a few days' stay here. Unhappily, 
Lincoln is hurrying up the Northern troops to 
Washington, and to-morrow or next day two 
regiments of Massachusetts volunteers are to 
pass through Baltimore. Maryland is divided 
in feeling; but there is a strong Southeru 
majority in the Legislature, and the Governor, 
whether loyally or not, professes neutrality. 
Lincoln and Seward have pledged themselves 
in the most solemn manner that no troops shall 
pass through Maryland except for the defence of 
Washington, though they know absolutely that 
no attack on Washington is or will be contem- 
plated. On this plea alone could the Governor 
have allowed the troops to pass through a State 
which certainly does not intend to make war on . 
her Southern sisters. But of course the people 
of Baltimore, who are passionately Southern, 
know it to be a lie, and I don't think the enemy 
will pass through peaceably. If there is to be a 
fight — well, I had better have been elsewhere.' 
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' You won't meddle with it, Colonel Derval?' 
inquired Rose, earnesly — able, when as deeply- 
interested as at present, to assume much of her 
old ease and frankness with one whom her 
mother could never question, and could scarcely 
make up her mind spontaneously to address. 

* I hope not,' Clarence answered, unwilling 
to disclose the real meaning of his uneasiness — 
the probability that, if his presence were known 
to the Federal Government or its spies, a con- 
flict to which they would give the name of 
insurrection in the streets of Baltimore might 
afford a pretext for his arrest. He well knew 
that if once arrested, on whatever charge, his 
treatment was sure to be as bad, his deten- 
tion as long, as the fear of reprisals which 
the Southern Government was naturally loth 
to adopt would permit. * Well, have you 
all you can possibly want, Helen, for the 
voyage? Then — I am sorry, but it will be 
safest for you not to leave the hotel again, to 
leave your room as little as possible till you go 
on board. I should advise your going early 
in the morning, though no doubt you will find 
the first day on the water long and unpleasant 
enough. But I have brought you books/ 
pointing to a large parcel he had laid on the 
table, ' enough I hope to occupy your imprison- 
ment ; and after all you are scarcely in closer 
confinement here than you will be on shipboard.* 
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The phrase caught Bose's attention^ and 
suggested the very alarm that Clarence had 
wished to avoid. 

*Are you safe, Colonel Derval? Are you 
sure they will not make you prisoner I Oh, I 
hope there is no danger. If there is, cannot 
you leave us ? I suppose you could give orders 
to put us safely on board V 

* I will not leave you, even at the risk of an 
imprisonment somewhat longer and less agree- 
able than yours, till I see you under the Eng- 
lish flag. But they have no pretext to arrest 
me here. They have not declared war, though 
they have begun it ; and since Virginia, though 
she has declared against them, has taken no 
part in hostilities, if questioned here, I should 
claim my right as a Virginian citizen to all the 
privileges of a citizen in Maryland. But, if you 
miss me, ask no questions, show no uneasiness ; 
but ask the landlord to send for a coach and 
six in the morning, and put you on board the 
Missouri. You have all the necessary vouchers, 
and nothing must delay you for an instant. 
At the last moment send, if you can, a letter to 
the overseer at Lexington to be posted to 
my father; but not till the pilot is about to 
leave for the shore.' 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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